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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The History of the Peninsular War. By R. 
Southey, Esq. LL.D. Vol. III. 4to. pp. 936. 
London, 1832. Murray. 

Tuts great historical work is now happily con- 

cluded, and we have the published termination 

of the author’s labours before us. The Penin- 
sular war, most glorious for England, is a theme 
which may well delight and animate her sons ; 


and its events are here related in that style of 


perspicacity and simplicity which is most con- 
sonant to effect as well as to truth. The nar- 
rative beguiles us onward through the account 
of operations, of sieges, of battles, of popular 
resistance, of cruelties, and of horrors; till, at 
the close of even so voluminous a production, 
we feel as if we had read only a brief tale, and 
long again to begin another of similar variety 
and interest. But as we have had occasion to 
deliver our opinion on the preceding parts, we 
shall now do our best duty by allowing the 
present volume to speak for itself. It com- 
mences in May 1810, and ends with the con- 


. clusion of the war, the return of Ferdinand to 


Madrid, and of the victorious Wellington to 


Cantarero, the Potter; el Cocinero, the Cook ; 
el Pastor, the Shepherd; el Abuelo, the Grand- 
father. One chief was called e/ Chaleco, from 
the fashion of his waistcoat; he won for him- 
self a better reputation than might have been 
expected from such an appellation: another 
obtained the name of Chambergo, from his 
slouched hat. Names of worse import appear 
among them ; there was the Malalma, the Bad 
Soul, de Aibar, and the Ladron, the Robber, 
de Lumbier. A large portion of the men who 
engaged under these leaders were soldiers who 
had escaped in some of the miserable defeats to 
which the rashness of the government and the 
incapacity of their generals had exposed them ; 
or who had deserted from the regular army to 
this more inviting service. Smugglers also, a 
numerous and formidable class of men, now 
that their old occupation was destroyed, took 
to the guerilla life, and brought to it the requi- 
sites of local knowledge, hardiness, and auda- 
city, and the quick sense of sight and hearing 
which they had acquired in carrying on their 
dangerous trade by night. But the greater 
number were men who, if circumstances had 
permitted, would have passed their life usefully 





his native land. It was in 1810 that the gue- | and contentedly in the humble stations to which 
rilla warfare, first commenced by Don Juan | they were born; labourers, whom there were 
Martin Diez, the famous Empecinado, was or- |now none to employ, —retainers, who partook 
ganised and became a national system; and|the ruin of the great families to which they 
Dr. Southey’s details of these afford us ample and their ancestors had been attached ;—owners 
food for extract as specimens of his perform- jor occupiers of land, whose fields had been laid 
ance. | waste, and whose olive-yards destroyed; and 

“ These parties began to be formed imme-|the whole class of provincial tradesmen, whose 
diately after Buonaparte swept the land before means of subsistence were cut off, happy if they 
him to Madrid, and from that time they con- had only their own ruin and their country’s 
tinued to increase in numbers and activity, as | quarrel to revenge, and not those deeper in- 
the regular armies declined in reputation and juries of which dreadful cases were continually 
in strength. The enemy made a great effort | occurring wherever the enemy were masters. 
to put them down after the battle of Ocaiia, | Monks, also, and friars, frocked and unfrocked, 
and boasted of having completely succeeded, | were among them: wherever the convents were 
because the guerillas disappeared before them, suppressed, and their members forbidden to 
dispersing whenever they were in danger of | wear the habit on pain of death, which was 
being attacked by a superior force. There was |done in all the provinces that the French over- 
nothing in their dress to distinguish them from jran, the young took arms, the old employed 
the peasantry; every one was ready to give | themselves in keeping up the spirit of the 
them intelligence or shelter ; they knew the| people; and the intrusive government paid 
country perfectly; each man shifted for him-|dearly for the church property, when those 
self in time of need; and when they re-assem-| who had been previously supported by it ex- 


bled at the appointed rallying place, so far were 
they from being dispirited by the dispersion, 
that the ease with which they had eluded the 
enemy became a new source of confidence. They 
became more numerous and more enterprising 
after it had been seen how little loss they sus- 
tained, when, for a time, the intrusive govern. 
ment made it its chief object to extirpate them ; 

eir escapes, as well as their qupliita, were 
detailed both in the official and provincial ga- 
vettes; and the leaders became known in all 
parts, not of Spain only, but of Europe, by 

eir own names, or the popular appellations 
which had been given them indicative of their 


former profession or personal appearance. El 


Manco, the man with a maimed arm, com- 
manded one band; the Old Man of Serefia 


another, There was el Frayle, the Friar; el 
the Priest; ef Medico, the Doctor; e/ 


Cura, 


changed a life of idleness for one of active 
exertion in the national cause, some to preach 
a crusade against the invaders, others to serve 
init. These, whom oppression had driven out 
from the cloister, were not the only religioners 
who took arms. Not a few in the parts of the 
country which were still free took the oppor- 
tunity, precious to them, of escaping from the 
servitude to which they were bound, disgusted 
with the follies of their profession, sick of its 
impostures, or impatient of its restraints. Pub. 
lic opinion encouraged them in this course ; 
the multitude ascribing their conduct to a re- 
ligious zeal for their country, while those who 
wished for the reformation of the abuses which 
had prepared the way for all this evil, were 
glad to see this disposition manifest itself in a 
class of men whom they justly ed as one 
of the pests of Spain. The general of the Fran- 





| 





ciscans applied to Mendizabal to deliver up a 
friar who had enlisted in his army; but the 
application was 80 little in accord with the 
spirit of the times, that Mendizabal’s answer 
was read with universal approbation by the 
Spaniards. ‘ The head of the Franciscans,’ 
said that commander, ‘ must have forgotten 
what Cardinal Ximenes de Cisneros did when 
he commanded the army which took Oran. If 
that prelate in those days thought of nothing 
but destroying the Koran, and substituting the 
Gospel in its stead, what would he do now, 
when the religion of our fathers and our mother 
country is in danger? I have taken a lesson 
from his eminency. Let the present head of 
the order send me a list of all the brethren 
capable of bearing arms, not forgetting himself, 
if he is fit for service, and we will march to. 
gether and free our religion and our country. 
Inspire then your friars, that they may be 
agents in this noble work, putting away all 
kind of sloth; and let no other cry be heard 
than that of ‘ War against the tyrant, freedom 
for our religion, our country, and our beloved 
Ferdinand !’’ While this course was taken by 
the monks and friars, it is related of the nuns 
in the subjected parts of the country, that they 
passed the nights in praying for the success and 
deliverance of their countrymen, and the days 
in preparing medicines and bandages for the 
sick and wounded French.” 

Among other instances of heroi¢ virtue it is 
recorded— 

** Lorenzo Teyxeyro, an inhabitant of Gra- 
nada, who had performed the dangerous service 
of communicating intelligence to the nearest 
Spanish general, was discovered, and might 
have saved his life if he would have named the 
persons through whom the communication was 
carried on; but he was trne to them, as he had 
been to his country, and suffered death con- 
tentedly. The other instance was attended 
with more tragic circumstances. Captain Vi- 
cente Moreno, who was serving with the moun- 
taineers of Ronda, was made prisoner, carried 
to Granada, and there had the alternative pro- 
posed to him of suffering by the hangman, or 
entering into the intruder’s service. Sebastiani 
shewed much solicitude to prevail upon this 
officer, having, it may be believed, some feel- 
ing of humanity, if not some fore-feeling of the 
opprobrium which such acts of wickedness draw 
after them in this world, and of the account 
which is to be rendered for them in the next. 
Moreno’s wife and four children were, there- 
fore, by the general’s orders, brought to him 
when he was upon the scaffold, to see if their 
entreaties would shake his resolution ; but Mo- 
reno, with the cou of a martyr, bade her 
withdraw, and teach her sons to remember the 
example which he was about to give them, and 
to serve their country, as he had done, honour- 
ably and dutifully to the last. This murder 
provoked a public retaliation which the Spa- 
niards seldom exercised, but, when they did, 
upon a tremendous scale. Gonzalez, who was 
member in the Cortes for Jaen, had served with 
Moreno, and loved him as such a man deserved 
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to be loved ; and by his orders seventy French 
prisoners were put to death at Marbella. So 
wicked a system as that which Buonaparte’s 
generals unrelentingly pursued could nowhere 
have been exercised with so little prospect of 
success, and such sure effect of ng forth a 
dreadful vengeance, as among the Spaniards. 
Against such enemies they considered all means 
lawful ; this was the feeling not here alone, but 
throughout the body of the nation; the trea- 
cherous commencement of the war on the part 
of the French, and the systematic cruelty with 
which it had been carried on, discharged them, 
they thought, from all observances of good faith 
or Leneatiy towards them; and upon this 

rinciple they acted to ite full extent. The 
Chourer at his work in the fields or gardens 
had a musket concealed at hand, with which to 
mark the Frenchman whom ill fortune might 
bring within his reach. Boys, too young to be 
suspected of any treachery, would lead a party 
of the invaders into some fatal ambuscade; 
women were stationed to give the signal for 
beginning the slaughter, and that signal was 
sometimes the hymn tothe Virgin! Not fewer 
than 8000 French are said to have been cut off 
in the mountains of Ronda. There, however, 
it was more properly a national than a guerrilla 
warfare ; the work of destruction being carried 
on less by roving parties than by the settled 
inhabitants, who watched for every opportunity 
of vengeance.” 

In La Mancha—‘‘ One adventurer raised 
himself to respectability and rank by his ser- 
vices, though known by the unpromising ap- 
pellation of El Chaleco. Francisco Abad Mo- 
‘reno was his name. He began his career as 


a common soldier, and escaping from some rout, 
joined company with two fugitives of his own 


regiment, and war upon his own account. 
Their first exploit was to kill an enemy’s cou- 
rier and his escort; and shortly afterwards, 
having added two recruits to his number, he 
presented to the Marquess of Villafranca, at 
Murcia, five carts laden with tobacco, quick. 
silver, and plate, which he had taken from the 
French, and the ears of thirteen Frenchmen 
who had fallen by their hands! His party in- 
creased as his name became known; and he 
cut off great numbers of the enemy, sometimes 
in Murcia, sometimes in La Mancha, in it~ 
ing their convoys and detachments. Shewing 
as little mercy as he looked for, and expecting 
as little as he shewed, he faced with desperate 
or ferocious courage the danger from which 
there was no escape by flight, swimming rivers 
when swollen by rain, or employing any means 
that might give him the victory. On one oc- 
casion he broke a troop of the French by dis- 
charging a blunderbuss loaded with five-and- 
thirty bullets; it brought down nine of the 
enemy, according to his own account, and he 
received so severe a contusion on the shoulder 
from the recoil, that it entirely disabled him for 
a time; but the party was kept together under 
his second in command, Juan de Bacas, and its 
reputation enhanced by greater exploits.” 

But there were some choly contrasts to 
these devoted efforts. 

“ As in times of pestilence or earthquake, 
wretches are found obdurate enough in wicked. 
ness to make the visitation a cover for their 
guilt, and enrich themselves plunder, so 
now, in the anarchy of Spain, whose evil 
disposition had been restrained, if not by effi- 
cient laws, yet in some degree by the influence 
of settled society, abandoned themselves, when 
that control was withdrawn, to the impulses of 
their own evil heafts. These banditti plun- 
dered and murdered indiscriminately all who 





fell into their hands. * * * Of the wretches 
whom this dissolution of government let loose 
upon mankind, the banditti were the boldest, 
but not the worst. A more extraordinary and 
flagitious course was chosen by José Pedra- 
zuela, who had been an actor at Madrid. He 
assumed the character of a commissioner under 
the legislative government ; and being acknow- 
ledged as such in the little town of Ladrada in 
Extremadura, condemned and executed, under 
a charge of treason, any persons whom for any 
motive he chose to destroy: the victims were 
carried at night to a wood, where their graves 
had been made ready, and there their throats 
were cut, or they were shot, or beaten to death. 
The people supposing him to be actually in- 
vested with the authority which he assumed, 
submitted to him in terror, as the French had 
done to Collot d’ Herbois and the other monsters 
whom this Pedrazuela was imitating. His 
wife, Maria Josefa Garcia della Valle, was 
privy to the imposture, and, if possible, ex- 
ceeded him in cruelty. Before they could 
withdraw, as they probably designed to do 
when they had sufficiently enriched themselves, 
Castafios heard of their proceedings, and in- 
stantly took measures for arresting them in 
their career of blood. They were brought to 
trial at Valencia de Alcantara: thirteen of 
these midnight murders were proved against 
them ; it was said that in the course of three 
months they had committed more than three- 
score. The man was hanged and quartered, 
the woman strangled by the garrote. The 
Spaniards had not brought upon themselves the 
guilt of revolution—but they were visited by 
all its horrors !” 

Of these enough: our next selection de- 
scribes an act of another and a superstitious 
kind, and of which we do not remember to have 
previously heard: the date is August 1812, 
after the deliverance of Seville. 

*¢ The barefooted Carmelites in Cadiz pre- 
sented a memorial, stating that Philip III. and 
the Cortes of 1617, had chosen St. Teresa for 
patroness and advocate of Spain, under the 
Apostle Santiago, that the nation in all its 
emergencies might invoke her, and avail itself 
of her intercession. At that time the saint 
had only been beatified; but her canonisation 
shortly afterwards took place, and then the 
Cortes of 1626 published the decree, which was 
confirmed by Pope Urban VIII., without pre- 
judice to the rights of Santiago, St. Michael 
the Archangel, and the most Holy Virgin. 
Jealous, nevertheless, of the imprescriptible 
rights of their own saint, the chapter of Com- 
postella exerted their influence at Rome with 
such success, that the decree was suspended 
against the wishes both of the king and Cortes. 
That wish, however, continued in the royal 
family; and Charles II., in a codicil to his 
will, declaring that he had always desired to 
establish the co-patronship of St. Teresa for the 
benefit of his kingdom, charged his successors 
to effect it. ‘The Carmelites now urged that at 
no time could it more properly be effected than 
at the present, when her potent patronage was 
needed against invaders, who sowed the seeds 
of impiety wherever they carried their arms. 
This memorial was referred to a special eccle- 
siastical commission; and in confomity to the 
opinion of that commission the Cortes elected 
St. Teresa patroness and protectress, under 
Santiago, of those kingdoms—decreed that her 
patronship should forthwith take effect—en- 
joined all archbishops, bishops, and prelates, to 
see that the correspondent alterations should 
be made in the ritual for the saint’s day—and 


required the regency to give orders for print- 





ing, publishing, and circulating this decree, 
The community of the barefooted Carmelites 
then returned thanks for this appointment of 
their mother the saint. ‘It was a decree, 
they said, ‘ which would fill all the natives of 
those kingdoms with consolation and hope; 
and they flattered themselves that from that 
moment Spain would experience the powerful 
intercession of its new protectress.’ ‘ My 
great mother, S. Teresa de Jesus, co-patroness 
of the Spains !’ exclaimed the prior, in an ad. 
dress, which was printed among the proceed. 
ings of the Cortes, ‘ the very idea makes me 
eternally bless the law that sanctions it. This 
has been a business of much time, an affair of 
some ages, a work of many and mighty hands; 
but the glory of completing it has been reserved 
for the fathers of the country, for the congress 
of lights, for your majesty the Cortes, which 
has been the glorious instrument of this work 
of the Eternal. And it was fitting that the 
country of heroes should have the heroine of 
nations at its head, who, like another mother 
of the-Maccabees, should encourage its sons to 
triumph and to glory. This Deborah is not 
less sage than she who judged Israel—not less 
valiant; and the Baraks who will come for. 
ward under her protection will not be intimi- 
dated by danger. She is not a Mozabitess tw 
pervert the armies of Israel. She is a Jael, 
who will destroy the forces of Sennacherib—a 
Semiramis, who will overthrow the hosts of the 
sanguinary Cyrus. At the sight of this fortu- 
nate Esther, Spain would lift her head and 
conceive higher hopes. The unanimous con- 
sent of the whole nation, the vows of the Span- 
iards of both hemispheres, would rise to hea- 
ven, and uniting themselves at this moment 
with the intercessions of their great co-patron- 
ess, form that imperious voice which commands 
the winds and the tempests, rules the seas, 
makes itself felt in the dark regions of the 
abyss, and ascending the eternal mountain of 
the Lord, puts aside the decree of extermina- 
tion that threatens us, substitutes for it that of 
our aggrandisement and elevation, and brings 
a blessing upon those judicious, prudent, and 
sage Mordecais, whose wise resolution has been 
the cause of this portent.’ In this language 
did the descendants of the prophets who dwelt 
on Mount Carmel, the children of the great 
Teresa, offer upon the altar of gratitude the 
incense of their respect and veneration to the 
Cortes !” 

We now turn to the author’s remarks on the 
restoration of the king, and select an example 
of their quality and spirit. 

May 1814. —‘* If Ferdinand had now per- 
formed the promises which were distinctly made 
in his declaration, he might have averted much, 
if not all, of the subsequent danger which he 
incurred, and the just reproaches which will be 
attached to his name in history. It ought not 
to be said that in making those promises he 
had no intention of fulfilling them ; for though 
he scrupled at no dissimulation when under 
duresse, they were voluntary in this case, and 
the temper of the nation, then unequivocally 
declared, was such, that no purpose was to be 
gained by it. Ferdinand was a person of nar- 
row mind, and his heart seems to have been 
incapable of generous feeling ; but he was not 
a wicked man; nor would he have been & 
king, if he had met with wise ministers, and 
had ruled over an enlightened people. © 
the two important subjects of civil and Tel 
gious freedom he and the. great body of 
nation were in perfect sympathy, — both, upon 
both subjects, imbued with error to the core; 
and the popular feeling in both cases outrae 
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his. The word Liberty (Libertad) appeared in 

bronze letters over the entrance of the 
Hall of the Cortes in Madrid. The people, of 
their own impulse, hurried thither to remove 
it; they set up ladders, forced out letter by 
letter from the stone, and as each was thrown 
into the street, the spectators renewed their 
shouts of exultation. They collected as many 
of the journals of the Cortes, and of the papers 
and pamphlets of the Liberales, as could be got 
together ; formed a procession in which the 
religious fraternities, and the clergy regular 
and secular, took the lead; piled up these papers 
in one of the public squares, and sacrificed 
them there as a political auto-da.fé, after which 
high mass was performed and Te Deum sung, 
as a thanksgiving for their triumph. The Stone 
of the Constitution, as it was called, was every 
where removed, and replaced as it had been at 
Valencia. The people at Seville deposed all 
the existing authorities, elected others in their 
stead to all the offices which had existed under 
the old system, and then required those au- 
thorities to re-establish the Inquisition. In 
re-establishing that accursed tribunal by a 
formal act of government, in suppressing the 
freedom of the press, which had been abused to 
its own destruction, and in continuing to govern 
not merely as an absolute monarch, but as a 
despotic one, Ferdinand undoubtedly complied 
with the wishes of the Spanish nation. He did 
these things conformably to his own misguided 
conscience and weak judgment, as well as to 
his inclinations ; and for so doing he was, by 
the voice of the people, a patriotic and popular 
king. In all this he cannot justly be charged 
with any thing worse than error of judgment ; 
fearfully injurious indeed in its consequences, 
but in the individual to be pitied as well as 
pardoned. But, in his treatment of the more 
conspicuous persons among the Liberales, whom 
he condemned to strict and long imprisonment, 
many of them for life, he brought upon himself 
an indelible reproach, and incurred the guilt of 
individual sin. Quintana, who, more than 
any other person, contributed by his eloquent 
writings to excite and sustain the national 
spirit, and awaken the sympathy of other 
nations, was one of the victims thus sentenced ; 
and his life is said to have been not the only 
one which was shortened by severe confine- 
ment.” 

The return to England of the triumphant 
conqueror, raised to a dukedom, enriched by 
rewards, and covered with honours, finely 
closes the scene ; and we have great gratifica- 
tion in copying, though only a short passage or 
two, the glowing language in which it is told. 

“In Gascony, as well as in Portugal and 
Spain, the Duke of Wellington’s name was 
blessed by the people. Seldom, indeed, has it 
fallen to any conqueror to look back upon his 
career with such feelings! The marshal’s 
staff, the dukedom, the honours and rewards 
which his prince and his country so munifi- 
cently and properly bestowed, were neither 
the only nor the most valuable recompense of 
his labours. There was something more pre- 
cious than these, more to be desired than the 
high and enduring fame which he had secured 
by his military achievements,—the satisfaction 
of thinking to what end those achievements 
had been directed ;—that they were for the 
deliverance of two most injured and grievously 
oppressed nations ;—for the safety, honour, and 
welfare, of his own country ;—and for the ge- 
neral interests of Europe and of the civilised 
world. His campaigns were sanctified by the 
cause ;—they were sullied by no cruelties, no 
crimes; the chariot-wheels of his triumphs 





have been followed by no curses ;—his laurels 
are entwined with the amaranths of righteous- 
ness, and upon his death-bed he might re- 
member his victories among his good works. 
This is the great and inappreciable glory of 
England in this portion of its history, that its 
war in the Peninsula was in as strict con- 
formity with the highest principles of justice 
as with sound state policy. No views of ag- 
grandisement were entertained either at its 
commencement or during its course, or at its 
termination ; conquests were not looked for, 
commercial privileges were not required. It 
was a defensive, a necessary, a retributive war; 
engaged in as the best means of obtaining 
security for ourselves, but having also for its 
immediate object ‘ to loose the bands of wicked- 
ness,” and to break the yoke of oppression, and 
‘ to let the oppressed go free.’ And this great 
deliverance was brought about by England, 
with God’s blessing on a righteous cause. If 
France has not since that happy event con- 
tinued to rest under a mild and constitutional 
monarchy, — if Spain has relapsed into the 
abuses of an absolute one,—if the Portuguese 
have not supported that character which they 
recovered during the contest,—it has been be- 
cause in all these instances there were national 
errors which retained their old possession, and 
national sins which were not repented of. But 
the fruits of this war will not be lost upon pos- 
terity ; for in its course it has been seen that 
the most formidable military power which ever 
existed in the civilised world was overthrown 
by resolute perseverance in a just cause; it has 
been’ seen also that national independence de- 
pends upon national spirit—but that even that 
spirit in its highest and heroic degree may fail 
—if wisdom to direct it be wanting. * * * * 
These lessons have never been more memorably 
exemplified than in the Peninsular War; and 
for her own peculiar lesson, England, it may 
be hoped, has learned to have ever from thence- 
forth a just reliance, under Providence, upon 
her resources and her strength ;—under Pro- 
vidence, I say, for if that support be dis- 
regarded, all other will be found to fail. My 
task is ended here; and if in the course of this 
long and faithful history it should seem that I 
have any where ceased to bear the ways of Pro- 
vidence in mind, or to have admitted a feeling, 
or given utterance to a thought inconsistent 
with glory to God in the highest, and good-will 
towards men, let the benevolent reader impute 
it to that inadvertence or inaccu of ex- 
pression from which no diligence, however 
watchful, can always be secure; and as such 
let him forgive what, if I were conscious of it, 
I should not easily forgive in myself. Laus 
Deo.” Amen! 





Pompeiana ; or, Observations of the Topogra- 
phy, Edifices, and Ornaments of Pompeii. 
By Sir William Gell, F.R.S., F.S.A., &c. 


New Series. Part XII. 

Chaplin. 

Tue present Part concludes this fine and in- 
teresting work. It is chiefly occupied with 
explanations of the vignettes, thirty in num- 
ber, with which the various Parts have been 
adorned ; but there is an appendix, containing 
among other things a description of the Hercu- 
lanean manuscripts, so curious and valuable, 
that we cannot refrain from communicating it 
to our readers. 

*¢ The Herculanean manuscripts were found 
in a suburban villa in the year 1753, in a room 
of very small dimensions, which it is imagined 
had once a vaulted roof, to the strength of 
which has been attributed the preservation of 
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those precious papyri. Some others are said 
also to have been found in a corridor or portico 
of the same habitation, which opened into the 
garden; but whether this had a vaulted roof or 
not cannot naw be known, and that circum. 
stance seems at least very doubtful in the in- 
stance of the library. Winckelman relates that 
800 manuscripts were found; but from the 
statement of the accurate Canonico Iorio, who 
thoroughly examined the subject, and published 
the result in the year 1825, it appears that 
1756 were rescued from the ruins, without 
reckoning a considerable number which were 
destroyed by the workmen, who imagined that 
the volumes were of no more value than frag. 
ments of charcoal, and actually called the plave 
in which they were found the Bottega del Car. 
bonaro. The papyri were found, according to 
Iorio, ranged in presses or shelves round the 
sides of the room to about the height of a man, 
while in the centre of the floor stood a species 
of insulated rectangular column of books, front- 
ing every way, not much unlike those which 
are frequently found, of a circular form, in the 
drawing-rooms of ladies in England. The 
papyri found in the country house near Hercu- 
laneum, according to the Canonico Iorio, from 
whose essay the whole of this information is 
obtained, were found in a small chamber paved 
with mosaic, and had been arranged in presses 
round the walls, or in a pier in the centre. 
The wood all crumbled when exposed to the 
air; and the workmen only began to suspect 
the papyri were not common charcoal when 
they observed the regularity of their disposi- 
tion, and that one which broke into two parts 
had letters upon it. It must be remembered, 
that the excavation was carried on in a deep 
underground passage, without the advantage 
of daylight. It appears that some had stood in 
an erect, and others in a horizontal, position ; 
and they were accordingly crushed in both di- 
rections. None were found with two umbilici, 
and many were without any, a8 they are pre. 
sented in several ancient paintings. Instead 
of binding, a long slip of unwritten paper on 
the outside served to protect the book within. 
Many were found which were illegible, from 
having originally been written with pale ink. 
Some —S to have been below the others, 
and to have been formed by the humidity into 
a hard and almost petrified substance. These 
were considered as quite hopeless, having be- 
come a well-united mass, scarcely to be pene- 
trated by a needle. Others had a degree of 
durability equal to plumbago, and might have 
been used as chalks. The papyri are only 
written on one side, except in a single instance, 
where the roll was not sufficiently long. Some 
were absolutely powder; and when the dust 
was blown away, the writing disappeared ; so 
that the Canonico Iorio calls them the ghosts 
of papyri. It appears that the Latin MSS. are 
more difficult to unroll than the Greek; so 
that of 2,366 columns and fragments already 
opened, only 40 are Latin. The length of the 
Greek papyri varies from eight to twelve inches. 
A Latin roll, besides being much thicker, often 
extends to sixteen. In both languages the 
columns or pages of writing formed compart- 
ments placed at a right angle with the length 
of the roll.. The papyri of the ancients were 
formed by pasting a variety of shreds together 
at right angles to each other, so that what may 
be called the grain of one would be opposed in 
its disposition to tear longitudinally by the cross 
fibres of the other, It is easy to congeive, that 
when the damp of some centuries has tho. 
roughly penetrated the whole mass of a volum 

a fresh difficulty arises in the unrolling; as 
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what was originally a coating, only used to add 


substance to the paper, may now peel off for | p, 


the operator instead of the inscribed face. Sir 
Humphry Davy, who employed himself a short 
time in observing the effects of a new process 
for unrolling the papyri, seemed to think they 
were not carbonised, and that the colour and 
substance produced by time resulted solely from 
humidity. That gentleman did not efface the 
characters by his process, as has been asserted 
on the spot; but, on the contrary, in the pre- 
sence of the author, who was employed..to copy 
the fragments, frequently. added much, to the 
brilliancy of letters scarcely discernible. Some 
of the manuscripts have been, opened with so 
much difficulty, that.it was found absolately 
necessary to destroy the visible column, after 
having most earefully copied it, in| order to 
arrive at the next ; and the care, the patience, 
and the peculiar talent necessary in the process, 
are such, that those, only who see it, and are 
aware of what has bean done, can judge of the 
merit of those who are employed, and who ate 
often accused of negligence and apathy by the 
passing traveller.. Of the papyri, 371 .were 
entire; 61 were nearly perfect;.161 wanted 
about one third of each roll. Of fragments, 
1324 were found; and of those which had only 
the exterior perfect, 474 were discovered; but 
these had been cut half through, longitudinally, 
in order to discover their contents, their re- 
spective centres having been carefully preserved 
for a future opportunity. .332 volumes have 
been already tried, and of 542 taken from the 
shelves for the purpose of unnplling, 210 are 
well and neatly done; 127 are. in a great mea. 
sure finished, and 205 remain in the presses at 
the Museum, which are. considered as hopeless. 
Of some MSS. the title only is, as yet known, 
which was written ina larger character. A 
person named Papira, in the year 1786, endea- 
voured to open three of the MSS... Sir Hum- 
phry Davy is said to have had twenty placed at 
his disposal,,, Twenty were sent to England, 
among which were several of those petrified 
and useless; Mr. Sickler destroyed some of 
these in the attempt to open them. Mr, Hay- 
ter, who was sent by His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, in the year,1800, to Naples, 
is said to have tried 195 fragments of the pa- 
pyri, and to have been five years employed in 
unrolling them, , Whether these or any of 
them have appeared in the collection of, Hercu- 
lanean MSS. published at Oxford in the year 
1824, the absence of preface to the work leaves 
us in ignorance. .The Treatise of Philodemus 
de Vitiis, one of an anonymous author De Ira, 
another of Philodemus de Vitiis atque Oppo. 
sitis Virtutibus, and Demetrius. de Poematis, 
are there given in lithographic fac-simile, These 
are all, found in, the Neapolitan. list as if exist. 
ing at present at Naples. The English work 
is to be continued, and, the second volume, has 
already appeared. Seven papyri have been sent 
to France. Among the works now known to 
exist in this singular collection are the follow- 
ing, both in Greek and Latin, the names. of 
which are copied from the. interesting account 
of the Canonico Iorio, the author. of.this work 
not holding himself responsible for the ortho- 
graphy, which seems often erroneous. 


Demetrius—de 
in Polyeni difficultates. 


ptu. Now interpreting. 
re moribus—de Epicuro—de 

morte, lib. iv. Devitiis, lib. i. De vitils atque itis 

virtutibus eorumque subjectis et objectis, lib. vii De 

vitiis—de m: le conversatione—de Omeri—de ira— 

de divitiis—de poematis—de eo quod 

causa atque aliis rebus tracta' 

bus ac vitiis, opus ex libro 





dicendi libertate. De poematis. De rhetorica, lib. i. 
De rhetorica, lib. iv. pars.1. De rhetorica, lib. iv. pars 2. 
e thetorica. De rhetorica commentaria—De rhetorita 
—De Phenomenis atque signis. De philosophis—De 
B eiseniscl—amicabilia. Now interpreting. 

Crisippi de providentia, lib. ii. Now interpreting. 

Epicuri de natura. Now interpreting. 

Anonymi de ira. . Now interpreting. 
This catalogue will suffice to give an idea of 
the library of the Epicurean philosopher of 
Herculaneum, for such he appears to have been. 
Among others now under examination, a papy- 
rus on the subject of mythology calls Agamem- 
non a personification of Ether, Achilles of the 
Sun, Helen of the Earth, and Hector of Luna. 
The lucubrations of the author may be curious, 
but not such as will afford much knowledge or 
instruction. It is not impossible that some of 
these papyri may be cxiginal works, as no two 
are written in precisely the same character. 
Certain ciphers have been observed, which may 
haye been the marks of the amanuensis at the 
conclusion of some MSS,”’ 

Several of the plates in this Part, especially 
the “ Jupiter,” the ** Peleus and Thetis,” and 
the ‘* Restoration of the Temple of Fortune,” 
are eminently beautiful ; and it is further orna- 
mented with a ‘* View of the Site of Pompeii,” 
from a drawing by Mr. Havell, and a charac- 
teristic. portrait, of Sir William Gell, from a 
drawing by Mr, Uwins. 











A Dieti 'y, Practical, Theoretical, and His- 
torical, of Commerce and.Commercial Navi- 
gation: iustrated. with Maps. By J. R. 
M‘Culloch,\Esq..., 8vo. pp. 1143. London, 
1832. Longman and Co. 

Tue industry and ability bestowed on this vo- 
lume are altogether extraordinary ; and it ia in 
consequence a very extraordinary work. Un- 
like preceding publications, of the same class, 
though it embraces, all their information, it is 
extremely original; and displays the mind of a 
writer deeply imbued with a thorough know- 
ledge of the most important subjects of which 
he treats——subjects, at this epoch, of great pub- 
lic interegt.. The Bank of England and the 
banking system; the East India Company, its 
charter. and commerce ;,trade of every kind, 
with the questions of restriction, monopoly, 
currency, smuggling, &c.; in short, whatever 
either nationally or individually can be sought 
for as intelligence, in connexion with these in- 
quiries, are explained, developed, and r d 
upon by Mr. M‘Culloch, from their first prin- 
ciples, to their present states. The mass of 
useful and practical, instruction to be gathered 
from his pages, is; indeed, prodigious—from the 
simple. deseription, of commodities and manu- 
factures, tothe discussion of those abstract argu- 
ments which: are. so) apt. to, puzzle. the clearest 
heads,.,. It.is known that we do not,always and 
entirely agree with the author ;, but,even where 
we differ from him farthest, we are bound.to 
acknowledge that he places matters before: us 
in so,.enlightened, a.manner, shews so much 
sound. sense, and, even in his,(as it.appears to 
us rather fanciful) theories, gives us so many 
striking points to ponder, upon, and curious 
opinions to consider, that there are certainly few 
men of his day: more. deserving of public atten- 
tion.. With regard to the present comprehen- 
sive design, we may intimate what it is from 
the commencement of the preface. 

‘¢ It has, been the wish of the author and 
publishers of this work that it should be as ex- 
tensively useful as possible. If they be not 
deceived in their expectations, it may be advan- 
tageously employed, as a sort of vade mecum, 
by merchants, traders, ship-owners, and ship- 
masters, in conducting the details of their re- 
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spective businesses. It is hoped, however, that 
this object has been. attained without omitting 
the. consideration of any topic, incident to the 
subject, that seemed calculated to make the 
book generally serviceable, and to recommend 
it to the attention of all classes. Had our ob. 
ject been merely to consider commerce as a 
science, or to investigate its principles, we 
should not have adopted the form of a diction. 
ary. ,But commerce is not a science only, but 
also an art of the utmost. practical importance, 
and,in the prosecution of which a very large 
proportion of the population of every civilised 
country is actively engaged. Hence, to be ge. 
nerally useful, a work on commerce should 
combine practice, theory, and history. Differ. 
ent. readers may resort to it for different pur. 
poses ;, and every one should be able to find in 
it clear.and accurate information, whether his 
object be to make himself familiar with details, 
to.aequire a knowledge of principles, or to learn 
the revolutions that have taken place in the 
various departments of trade. The following 
short outline of what the work contains may 
enable the reader to estimate the probability of 
its fulfilling the objects for which it has been 
intended :—It contains accounts of the various 
articles which form the subject-matter of com. 
mercial transactions. To their English names 
are, for the most part, subjoined their synony- 
mous appellations in French, German, Italian, 
Russian, Spanish, &c.; and sometimes, also, in 
Arabic, Hindoo, Chinese, and other eastern lan- 
guages. We have endeavoured, by consulting 
the best authorities, to make the descriptions 
of, commodities as acourate. as possible; and 
have pointed out the tests or marks by which 
their goodness may beascertained. The places 
where they are produced are also specified ; the 
quantities exported from such places ; and the 
different regulations, duties, &c. affecting their 
importation and exportation, have been care- 
fully stated, and their influence examined. The 
prices of most articles. have been given, some- 
times.for #,Jehgthened. period. Historical no- 
tices are inserted illustrative of the rise and 
progress of the trade in the most important 
articles ; and it is hoped, that the information 
embodied in these notices will be found to be as 
authentic as it is interesting.” i 

From the body of a work so vast and various 
—indeed from any dictionary—it is very difi- 
cult to select extracts which can sustain the 
part, of fair and sufficient witnessing to its 
merits.. We will, however, copy a few pas- 
sages relative to the book-trade, which will 
shew how excellently facts and opinions are 
mingled by the writer, 

“ Taxes on, Literature.—These taxes have 
been. carried to. such an extent in England as 
to bein the highest. degree injurious. They 
are at once impolitic, oppressive, and unjust— 
impolitic, hecause they tend to obstruct the 
growth and diffusion of knowledge; oppres- 
sive, ,because they very frequently swallow up 
the entire reward of the labours ‘oo the pen 
deserving persons; and unjust, use the 
are oman i to the value of the article 
on which they are laid, and are, indeed, much 
oftener paid out of capital than out of profit. 

“ On a late investigation into the affairs of 
an extensive publishing concern, it was found, 
that of 130 works published by it in 4 given 
time, fifty had not paid their expenses. ee 
eighty that did pay, thirteen only had arriv 
at a second edition ; but in most instances these 
second editions had not been profitable. In 
general it may be estimated, that of the books 
published, a fourth do not pay their expenses; 
and that only one in eight or ten ean be 
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printed with advantag As r ts pamph- 
lets, we know we are within the mark when 
we affirm that not one in fifty pays the expenses 
of its publication! Now, when such is the 
fact, can any thing be more glaringly unjust 
than to impose the same duty on all works 
before they are published ? Ina very few cases, 
such duty may fall principally on the buyers, 
and be only a reasonable deduction from the 
profits of the author and publisher; but in a 
vast number more it swallows them up en- 
tirely; and in very many cases there are no 
profits for the duty to absorb, so that it falls 
wholly on the capital of the unfortunate author 
or publisher. Were the judges of the courts of 
law to decide cases by a throw of the dice, there 
would be quite as much of reason and justice 
in their decisions, as there has been in the pro- 
ceedings of our finance ministers as to taxes on 
literature. If books must be taxed, let pub- 
lishers be put under the surveillance of the 
excise; let them be obliged to keep an account 
of the books they sell, and let them be taxed 
accordingly ; but do not let the loss arising from 
an unsuccessful literary speculation—and more 
than half such speculations are unsuccessful— 
be aggravated to a ruinous degree by the pres- 
sure of a system of taxation, than which there 
is nothing, even in Algiers, more unequal or 
oppressive. The reduction of the advertise- 
ment duty will do something to lessen this in- 
justice. But the relief is most inadequate. It 
acknowledges without correcting the evil. In- 
stead of being reduced, the advertisement duty 
ought to have been entirely repealed. It only 
amounts to about 170,000/. a year; and there 
cannot be a doubt that the loss of revenue oc- 
casioned by its repeal, and by the repeal of half 
the paper duty, would, at no distant period, be 
made up by the greater productiveness of the 
Temaining duty on paper, resulting from its 
greater consumption. The advertisement duty 
presses very severely on all sorts of works, but 
particularly on pamphlets; it may, indeed, be 
said to have utterly destroyed the latter class 
of publications, in so far at least as they are a 
source of profit. 22 ° - 
_“ The delivery of eleven copies to public 
libraries is exceedingly burdensome upon the 
more expensive class of works, of which small 
impressions only can be printed ; eleven copies 
of such works would in many instances be a 
very fair profit for the author; and the obliga- 
tion to make such a sacrifice has frequently, 
indeed, caused their publication to be aban- 
doned. A tax of this sort would not be tolerable 
even were it imposed for a public purpose ; but 
such is not the object of its imposition. Though 
called public, the libraries which receive the 
eleven copies are, with the exception of the 
Britsh Museum, private establishments, be- 
longing to particular corporations or institu- 
Hons and accessible only to their members. 
j, when an author produces a book, should 
he bs compelled to bestow copies of it on the 
lawyers of Edinburgh and Dublin, and on the 
universities ? On what principle can these 
'6 pretend to demand from ‘him a portion 
; 18 property? Perhaps it ‘might be ‘expe- 
dient in order to insure the preservation of 
every work, that copies: of it: should ‘be depo- 
Sted, one in London, orie in Edinburgh, and 
one n Dublin, Even this would ‘be calling 
on authors to muke a eonsiderable sacrifice 
or fe public advantage. But to call ‘upon 
uem to sacrifice ¢en copies, ‘exclusive of that 
sven to the British Museum, for the benefit 
of so nany private institutions, is a proceeding 
Utterly at variance with every principle of jus- 
Nee. The law of other countries is, in this 





respect, far preferable to ours. In America, 
Prussia, Saxony, and Bavaria, only one copy 
of any work is required from the author ; in 
France and Austria, two copies are required ; 
and in the Netherlands, three. The govern- 
ments of the most despotical states treat authors 
better than they have hitherto been treated by 
the legislature of England. ¢ si 

“‘ From inquiries we have made, we believe 
it may be laid down that about 1500 volumes 
of new publications (exclusive of reprints, 
pamphlets, and periodical publications not in 
volumes) are annually produced in Great Bri- 
tain: and, estimating the average impression 
of each volume at 750 copies, we have a grand 
total of 1,125,000 volumes ; the value of which, 
if sold at an average publication price of 9s. 
a volume, would be 506,250/. The number of 
reprinted volumes, particularly of school-books, 
is very great; and if to these we add the re- 
views, magazines, pamphlets, and all other pub- 
lications, exclusive of newspapers, the total 
publication value of the new works of all sorts, 
and new copies of old works, that are annually 
produced, may be estimated at about 750,000/. 
The old-book trade carried on in Great Britain 
is very extensive, and employs many dealers. 
The price of old books depends very much on 
their condition ; but, independently of this cir- 
cumstance, it is very fluctuating and capricious ; 
equally good copies of the same works being 
frequently to be had in some shops for half or 
a third of what they can be bought for in 
others. - - ws 

** Book-Trade of France.—The activity of 
the French press has been very greatly increased 
since the downfal of Napoleon. The Count 
Darn, in a very instructive work, Notions Sta- 
tistiques “sur la Librairie, published in 1827, 
estimated the number of printed sheets, exclu- 
sive of newspapers, produced by the French 
press in 1816, at 66,852,883; and in 1825, at 
128,011,483! and we believe that the increase 
from 1825 down to the present period has 
been little if any thing inferior. The quality 
of many of the works that have recently 
issued from the French press is also very supe- 
rior; and it may be doubted whether such 
works as the Biographie Universelle, the new 
and enlarged edition of the Art dé vérifier les 
Dates, in 38 vols. octavo, and the two octavo 
editions of Bayle’s Dictionary, could have been 
published in any other country. ‘The greater 
number of new French works of merit, or 
which it is supposed will command a consi- 
derable sale, are immediately reprinted in the 
Netherlands, or Switzerland, but principally in 
the former. ‘To such an extent has this piratical 
practice been carried, that it is stated in the 
Requéte presented by the French booksellers to 
government in 1828, that a single bookseller in 
Brussels had, in 1825 and 1826, and the first 
six months of 1827, reprinted 318,615 volumes 
of French works! Having nothing to pay for 
copyright, these counterfeit editions can be 
afforded at a lower price than those that are 
genuine. © This-is a very serious injury to 
French authors and publishers, not only by 
preventing the sale of theit works in foreign 
countries, but from the ease with which spu- 
rious copies may be introduced into France.” 

Our remaining’ selections ‘refer to the inte- 
resting questions of the Bank’ and East India 
Company ;' and we have only to add, that they 
are but particles in the great account of the 
general information. 

** Banks afford safe and'eonvenient places of 
déposit for the money that ‘would otherwise 
have to be kept, at a considerable risk, in 
private houses. They also prevent, in a great 
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measure, the necessity of carrying money from 
place to place on purpose of making payments, 
and enable them to be made in the most con- 
venient and least expensive manner. A mer- 
chant or tradesman in London, for example, 
who employs a banker, keeps but very little 
money in his own hands, making all his con- 
siderable payments by drafts or checks on his 
banker ; and he also sends the various checks, 
bills, or drafts, payable to himself in London, 
to his bankers before they become due. By 
this means he saves the trouble and incon. 
venience of counting sums of money, and 
avoids the losses he would otherwise be liable 
to, and would no doubt occasionally incur, from 
receiving coins or notes not: genuine. Per. 
haps, however, the great advantage derived by 
the merchant or tradesman from the employ- 
ment of a banker, consists in its relieving him 
from all trouble with respect to the presenta- 
tion for payment of due bills and drafts. The 
moment these are transferred to the banker, 
they are at his risk; and if he either neglect 
to present them when due, or to have them 
properly noted, in the event of their not being 
paid, he has to answer for the consequences. 
* This circumstance alone must cause an im. 
mense saving of expense to a mercantile house 
in the course of a year. Let us suppose that a 
merchant has only two bills due each day: 
these bills may be payable in distant parts of 
the town, so that it may take a clerk half a day 
to present them ; and in large mercantile esta- 
blishments it would take up the whole time of 
one or two clerks to present the due bills and 
the drafts. The salary of these clerks is there. 
fore saved by keeping an account ata banker's: 
besides the saving of expense, it is alsé reasén- 
able to suppose that losses upon’ bills would 
sometimes occur, from mistakes or oversights-— 
from miscalculation as to the time the bill 
would become due—from errors in marking it 
up—from forgetfulness to present it—or from 
presenting it at the wrong place. In these 
cases the indorsers and drawees are exonerated ; 
and if the acceptor do not pay the bill, the 
amount is lost. In a banking-house such mis- 
takes occur sometimes, though more rarely ; 
but when they do occur, the loss falls upon the 
banker, and not upon his customer.’ (Gilbart’s 
Practical Observations on Banking.)—It is on 
other grounds particularly desirable for a mer- 
chant or tradesman to have an account with a 
banking-house. He can refer to his bankers 
as vouchers for his respectability ; and in the 
event of his wishing to acquire any information 
with respect to the circumstances or credit of 
any one with whom he is not acquainted, his 
bankers will render him all the assistance in 
their power. In this respect they have great 
facilities, it being the common practice amongst 
bankers in London, and most other trading 
towns, to communicate information to each 
other as to the credit and solvency of their 
customers. ° ° > 

“ The directors of the Bank of England do 
not allow any individual to overdraw his ac« 
count.’ They answer drafts to the full extent 
of the’ funds deposited in their hands; but 
they will not pay a draft if it exceed their 
amount. ‘Private bankers, at least in the 
country, are not generally so scrupulous; most 
of them allow respectable individuals, in whom 
they have confidence, to overdraw their ac. 
counts; Those who are entitled to do this 
have what is called an overdrawing account, 
paying interest at the rate of 5 per cent on . 
whatever sums they overdraw. The possessiom 
of this power of overdrawing is often a great 
convenience to merchants, while it is rarelp 
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a 
productive of loss to the banker. The money 
which is overdrawn is usually replaced within 
a short period ;— sometimes, indeed, in the 
course of a day or two. It is not very easy to 
see why the directors of the Bank of England 
should so strictly enforce the rule against over- 
drawing. There can be little doubt that it 
prevents them from getting a considerable ac- 
ety valuable business) * * 12 ? 

“ system of taking securities having 
been found to answer so well in the case of the 
Bank of England, is a powerful argument in 
favour of its extension. Were securities taken 
from the country banks, their ultimate failure, 
in the capacity of banks of issue, would be ren- 
dered impossible ; and a degree of solidity would 
be given to our money system, which it is idle 
to expect it can ever attain, so long as it con- 
tinues on its present footing. $ § 

** According to the existing law, all descrip- 
tions of notes are payable at the pleasure of the 
holder, in coin ; but the policy of such a regu- 
lation is exceedingly questionable. It may, we 
think, be easily shewn, that it would be a very 
great improvement were it enacted, that country 
bank notes should be payable only in those of 
the Bank of England. bt 7 

‘* Previously to 1759, the Bank of England 
issued no notes for less than 20/. She began to 
issue ten pound notes in 1759, five pound notes 
in 1793, and one and two pound notes in 
— 1797. The issue of the latter ceased in 

Tn conclusion, we have but to repeat that we 
are not acquainted with a more valuable work, 
for what it purposes to do, than this very im- 
portant volunie, 
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Mr. Jesse's Gleanings in Natural History. 


(Third notice: Conclusion—from p. 165.) 
No remarks of ours can so well illustrate this 
volume as it illustrates itself. Witness the 
five following quotations—with which we con- 
clude our too-long-postponed review :— 

Long Vitality of Seeds.— This was shewn 
in trenching for a plantation a part of Bushy 
Park, which had probably been undisturbed by 
the spade or plough since, and perhaps long 
before, the reign of Charles I. The ground 
was turned up in the winter, and in the follow- 
ing summer it was covered with a profusion of 
the tree mignionette, pansies, and the wild 
raspberry, plants which are no where found in 
a wild state in the neighbourhood ; and in a 
plantation recently made in Richmond Park, a 
great quantity of the foxglove came up after 
some deep trenching. I observed a few years 
ago the same occurrence in a plantation in De- 
vonshire, the surface of which was covered with 
the dark blue columbine, a flower produced in 
our gardens by cultivation, and, I believe, not 
known in this country in its wild state. A 
field also, which had previously little or no 
Dutch clover upon it, was covered with it after 
it, had been much trampled upon, and fed down 
by horses ; and it is stated from good authority, 
that if a pine-forest in America were to be cut 
down, and the ground cultivated, and after- 
wards allowed to return to a state of nature, it 
would produce plants quite different from those 
by which it had been previously occupied. So 
completely indeed is the ground impregnated 
with seeds, that if earth is t to the sur- 
face, from the lowest depth at which it is 
found, some vegetable matter will spring from 
it. Ihave always considered this.fact as one 
of the many surprising instances of the power 
and bounty of Almighty who has thus 
literally the earth with his goodness, by 





storing up a deposit of useful seeds in its depths, 
where they must have lain through a succes. 
sion of ages, only requiring the energies of man 
to bring them into action. In boring for water 
lately at_a spot near Kingston-on-Thames, 
some earth was brought up from a depth of 
three hundred and sixty feet; this earth was 
carefully covered over with a hand-glass, to 
prevent the possibility of any other seeds being 
deposited upon it; yet in a short time, plants 
vegetated from it. If quick lime be put upon 
land which from time immemorial has produced 
nothing but heather, the heather will be killed, 
and white clover spring up in its place, A 
curious fact was communicated to me, respect- 
ing some land which surrounds an old castle, 
formerly belonging to the Regent Murray, near 
Moffatt. On removing the peat, which is about 
six or eight inches in thickness, a stratum of 
soil appears, which is supposed to have been a 
cultivated garden in the time of the Regent, 
and from which a variety of flowers and plants 
spring, some of them little known even at this 
time in Scotland.” 

Remarkable Coincidence in the Royal Hunt.— 
“Tt is sometimes very difficult to take stags 
for hunting. One fine stag was so powerful, 
and offered so much resistance, that two of his 
legs were broken in endeavouring to secure 
him, and he was obliged to be killed. One, 
who had shewn sport in the royal hunt, 
was named ‘ Sir Edmund,’ by his late Majesty, 
in consequence of Sir Edmund Nagle having 
been in at the ‘ take’ after a long chase. This 
stag lived some years afterwards in the park ; 
and it is a curious fact that he died the v 
same day on which Sir Edmund Nagle died.” 

Hares.—“ Hares will try and find each other 
by the scent, as we see dogs hunt. I have dis- 
turbed a hare from her seat in the spring, 
during the breeding season, and when I have 
retired to a little distance, I have seen her 
followed, when she was no longer in sight, by 
a male. He has evidently traced her by the 
scent ; and when he has been at fault, I have 
observed him make a cast, and hunt his ground 
as a dog would do, till he has again hit off the 
right way, and followed with the greatest 
eagerness.” 

Bats.—“ It is probable that we had formerly 
a, larger breed of bats in this country than we 
find at present. One of the workmen em- 
ployed in the repairs of Cardinal Wolsey’s 
Hall, in Hampton Court Palace, brought me 
the skeleton of a bat, which he found at the 
end of one of the rafters of the ceiling. The 
animal, when alive, must have been as large 
as a pigeon. The hooks were very strong. 
The natural history of the bat is very curious, 
and we have some particulars respecting it in 
M. St. Hilaire’s work, to which I have already 
referred in speaking of the mole. The claws 
of the hind feet of the bat are all of an equal 
length, and thus better adapted for enabling 
the animal to suspend itself, which it does with 
the head downwards, that being its natural 
posture of repose. By adopting this attitude, 
the bat, on being disturbed, can readily dis- 
engage itself, and dropping into the air, can 
take flight immediately. If, on the contrary, 
the animal rested upon a surface, it is well 
known that it could not easily raise itself. 
Even if it perched with its head upwards, it 
could not disengage itself so readily, or be 
aware of the approach of r, 80 soon as it 
does while resting with its head downwards. 
The wings of the bat serve them as a sort of 
gente or cloak when at rest, and in which 

y sometimes also cover up their young, 
though they will at other times fly about with 
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two of them hanging to the breast in the act 
of sucking. The wings, by their delicate 
structure and extent, serve as feelers to the 
animal in guiding its flight in the dark.” 

Cows. —** It is a well-ascertained fact, that 
if a cow produces twins, one of which is a male 
and the other a feniale, the latter is never 
known to breed. She is called a ‘ free-martin,’ 
The farmers about me say that they fatten 
kindly.” 

We might proceed to extract specimens of 
curiosity and interest to a much greater length, 
but we are almost ashamed of the pillage we 
have already, though most eee 
committed on a ingle volume ; and shall only 
mention that there is a remarkable account of 
the depredations of mice in the Dean Forest; 
and an antiquarian inquiry, sustained by an- 
cient arms, &c. found on the spot, and in pos- 
session of Mr. Jesse, respecting the passage of 
the Thames by Cesar and his legions. Mr. J. 
inclines to fix this event at Kingston, and not 
at the Cowey Stakes, or lower down the river. 
We learn, with much regret, that he is pre- 
vented from opening a barrow on the Middle- 
sex side, which might throw great light upon 
the question. There is also an excellent paper 
entitled ‘* Our Village,” and marking the de- 
cline of rural manners and happiness. Our 
few remaining quotations may be accompanied 
by brief comments. 

The Lapwing. —‘* When the lapwing wants 
to procure food, it seeks for a worm’s cast, and 
stamps the ground by the side of it with its 
feet, somewhat in the same manner I have 
often done when a boy, in order to procare, 
worms for fishing. After doing this for a 
short time, the bird waits for the issue of the 
worm from its hole, who, alarmed at the shak- 
ing of the ground, endeavours to make its 
escape, when he is immediately seized, and 
becomes the prey of this ingenious bird.” 

We have often supposed that this sort of 
pattering brought the worm up, by its resem- 
blance to the sound of rain. : 

Fish.—“ That fish have the power ofhearing, 
there can, I think, be no doubt, as I have seen 
them suddenly move at the report of a gun, 
though it was impossible for them to see the 
flash. They also appear to have the sense of 
smelling, as they will prefer paste and worms 
that have been prepared by particular per 
fumes. They have also some curiosity, wh: 

I have witnessed by putting some new object 
into the water, which they have assembied 
around, and appeared to reconnoitre; Cap, 
especially, would come up to a new fish which 
was put among them.” BOR” 

With rd to the sense of hearing, & 
not clear that the motion of the fish may not 
be produced in consequence of the vibraion 
of the water. We observe a few trifling irae 
curacies in style, but they require hyperctt- 
cism to point them out ; therefore we concude 
with a few samples of the lively maxims 0m 
fishing, with which the volume also termindes. 

“Do not imagine that, because a fish loes 
not instantly dart off on first seeing you, les 
the less aware of your presence; he -_ 
always on such occasions ceases to feed, 
pays you the compliment of devoting his 
attention to you, whilst he is preparing = 
start whenever the apprehended danger 
comes sufficiently imminent.” 

“Tf you pass your fly neatly and well aree 
times over a trout, and he refuses it, dondt 
wait any longer for him; you may “i 
that he seen the line of invitation 
you have sent over the water to him, an 
not intend to come.” 
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« Remember that, in whipping with the 
artificial fly, it must have time, when you have 
drawn it out of the water, to make whole 
circuit, and to be at one time straight behind 
you, before it can be driven out straight be- 
fore you. If you give it the forward impulse 
too soon, you will hear a crack: take this as 
a hint that your fly is gone to grass.” 

“ It appears to me that, in whipping with an 
artificial fly, there are only two cases in which 
a fish taking the fly will infallibly hook himself 
without your assistance, viz.: 1. When your 
fly first touches the water at the end of a 
straight line. 2. When you are drawing out 
your fly for a new throw. In all other cases 
it is necessary that, in order to hook him when 
he has taken the fly, you should do something 
with your wrist which is not easy to describe,” 

“If your line should fall loose and wavy 
into the water, it will either frighten away the 
fish, or he will take the fly into his mouth 
without fastening himself; and when he finds 
that it does not answer his purpose, he will 
spit it out again before it has answered yours.” 

“Never mind what they of the old school 
say about ‘ playing him till i is tired.” Much 
valuable time and many a good fish may be lost 
by this antiquated proceeding. Put him into 
your basket as soon as you can. Every thing 
depends on the manner in which you com- 
mence your acquaintance with him. If you 
can at first prevail upon him to walk a little 
way down the stream with you, you will have 
no difficulty afterwards in persuading him to 
let you have the pleasure of seeing him at 
dinner,” 

* Do not leave off fishing early in the even- 
ing because your friends are tired, After a 
bright day, the largest fish are to be caught by 
whipping between sunset and dark. Even, 
however, in these precious moments re will 
not have good sport, if you continue throwing 
after you have whipped your fly off. Pay at- 
tention to this; and if you have any doubt 
after dusk, you may easily ascertain the point, 
by drawing the end of the line quickly through 
your hand, particularly if you do not wear 
gloves.” 

“When you have got hold of a good fish, 
which is not very tractable, if you are married, 
gentle reader, think of your wife, who, like 
the fish, is united to you by very tender ties, 
which can only end with her death, or her 
going into weeds. If you are single, the loss 
of the fish, when you thought the prize your 
Own, may remind you of some more serious 
disappointment.” 





Captain Basil Hall’s Second Series of Frag- 
ments of Voyages and Travels. 

[Second notice: conclusion—from p. 181.] 
Axxious for the fate of our friends the alli- 
gators, we anticipated, in our preceding notice 
of this work, the ordinary progress of review ; 
and we must therefore beg our readers to re- 
turn with us from Bombay, and set out on 
their Voyage to India. The following remarks, 
on sailing from the shores of Old England for 
the East, are quite in Captain Hall’s manner. 

“It is always more teasing to be delayed at 
the outset of a voyage than at any other stage 

Its course, just as itis mortifying and hurt- 
ful to be checked in the commencement of a 
Profession. In both cases, the influence of 
early disappointment is apt enough to sour the 
Test of the career ; while, in the opposite or 
Successful case, we often see the cheering 
effects of a few days’ fair wind continue for 
months or years afterwards. Upon this occa- 

» We had a fine rattling easterly breeze for 





eight-and-forty hours after starting, which 
swept us all, dull sailors and good ones, merrily 
out of the British channel. This fair start 
is always a grand affair, whatever succeeds ; 
for if the prevalent westerly wind catches a 
ship before the channel is left well behind, she 
ay be driven back to Plymouth or Falmouth, 
and all the agony of bills, news, leave-taking, 
and letters, has to be endured over again. 
Whereas, if she once gets the Lizard Light 
some fifty leagues astern of her, all these fer- 
reting distractions may be considered at an 
end. A totally new world—the ‘world of 
waters’—is now entered upon, far beyond the 
reach even of those long-armed persons, the 
‘ gentlemen of the press,’ or the startling sound 
of the postman’s knock, that call which so of- 
ten sets off the steadiest-going pulse at a gallop ! 
No one, indeed, who has not tried the experi- 
ment, can have an idea of the extraordinary 
and delightful change which a few hours can 
bring about in this respect, or of the liar 
calm, which, when the ship is once fairly at 
sea, succeeds to the furious storms, or rather 
squalla, of the parting scene in port. * “ * 
Oh the joy! the relief unspeakable! of feel- 
ing one’s self fairly under weigh, and of seeing 
the white cliffs of Old England sink fast in the 
north-eastern horizon right to windward! Let 
the concocters of romances and other imaginary 
tales say what they please of the joys of returning 
home; give me the happiness of a good depar- 
ture, and a boundless world of untried enjoy- 
ments ahead. If a man be out of debt and out 
of love, or only moderately involved in either of 
these delicate predicaments ; if he have youth 
and health soll tolerable prospects, a ship 
under his foot, a good officer above him, and 
good messmates to serve with, why need he 
wear and tear his feelings about those he leaves 
behind? Or rather, why need he grieve to 
part from those who are better pleased to see 
him vigorously doing his duty than idling in 
other people's way at home? Or wherefore 
should he sigh to leave those enjoyments 
in which he cannot honourably participate 
till he has earned his title to them by 
hardy service? On the other hand, who is 
there so insensible as not to feel the deepest 
apprehension—very often, as I know by sad 
experience, almost devoid of a single drop of 
pleasure—on returning from a long and distant 
voyage? How can he tell in what condition 
he will now find the friends from whom he 
parted so long ago, and of whom he may, per- 
haps, not have heard a word for many a long 
season of anxiety? Is it not too probable that 
his busy fancy will conjure up many more 
images of death and sickness, of losses and sor- 
rows, than it can paint pictures of health, good 
fortune, and happiness? And will it ever 
happen, if the interval of absence have been 
long, that some of these gloomy forebodings 
will not be realised? May it not prove but 
too often the case, that those who, from being 
the dearest to us, we had ingeniously and 
fondly exempted from the fatal doom, are its 
first victims? Indeed, I have on these occa- 
sions been grieved and irritated at myself for 
canvassing beforehand, in my own mind, and 
in spite of every effort to change the current of 
my thoughts, which of all the friends in whom 
I was interested I could consent to lose with 
the least regret! And when the pile of accu- 
mulated letters is first placed in our hands 
after a voyage, with what sickening eagerness 
do we not turn from the superscription to dis- 
cover the colour of the seal !” 

A sea-change of linen is whimsically de- 
scribed. 





* I merely wish (says the iy eepel to give a 
hint to those who never tried the experiment, 
that there is a prodigious difference between 
a shirt scrubbed in salt water, and one which 
has been washed in fresh. We all know the 
misery of putting on wet clothes, or sleeping 
in damp sheets. Now, a shirt washed in salt 
water is really a great deal worse than either ; 
because, in the cases alluded to, one may apply 
to the fire or the sun, and remedy the evil at 
the cost of a little time and trouble; but in the 
wretched predicament of putting on salt-water- 
washed linen, no such process avails any thing. 
You first dry your unhappy shirt, by exposing 
it to the sun or the fire till it seems as free 
from moisture as any bone ; you then put it on, 
in hopes of enjoying the benefit of clean linen, 
Alas, not a whit of enjoyment follows! For 
if the air be in a humid state, or you are ex- 
posed to exercise, the treacherous salt, which, 
when crystallised, has hidden itself in the fibres 
of the cloth, speedily deliquesces or melts, and 
you have all the tortures of being once more 
wrapped in moist drapery. In your agony, 
you pull it off, run to the galley-range, and 
toast it over ogeins or you hang it up in the 
fiery heat of the,southern sun; and when not a 
particle of wet seems to remain, you draw it on 
a second time, fancying your job at last com- 
plete. But, miserable man, you are as ill off 
as ever; for the insidious enemy has merely 
retired out of sight, but still lurks so close, that 
no art we yet know of will expel him, save and 
except that of a good sound rinsing in fresh 
water.” 

A bit of the Island of Johanna must be our 
next selection, though we have to skip the 
amusing chapter on sailors’ pets. 

** Most of the natives of Johanna, even the 
negro slaves, talk a little English ; but the best 
examples of persons sed of such acquire. 
ments were found, where they ought to be, 
amongst the grandees of the island. The fol- 
lowing is a fair specimen of the conversation of 
the dukes and earls at the capital of the Como- 
ros. * How do you do, sir? Very glad see 

ou. D—n your eyes! Johanna man like 
English very much, God d—n! That very 
good? Eh? Devilish hot, sir! What news ? 
Hope your ship stay too long while, very, 
D—n my eye! Very fine day.’ After which, 
in a sort of whisper, accompanied by @ most 
insinuating smile, his lordship, or his grace, as 
the rank of the party might be, would add :— 
* You want orange? You want goat? Cheap! 
I got good, very. You send me your clothes ; 
I wash with my own hand—clean! fine! very! 
I got every thing, plenty, great, much! God 
d—n!’ And then, as if to clench the favour- 
able opinion which these eloquent appeals had 
made, the speaker was sure to produce a hand. 
ful of certificates from mates of Indiamen, mas- 
ters of Yankee brigs, and middies of men-of- 
war; some written in solemn earnest, some quiz~ 
zically, but all declaring his lordship, the bearer, 
to be a pretty good washerman, but the sort of 
person not to be trusted far out of sight, as he 
would certainly walk off with your clothes-bag 
if he could safely do so. We had exhausted 
most of the topics, and all the English words of 
our friends of the fashionable world of Johanna, 
excepting the oaths, which their pene visit- 
ors appear to have been particularly successful 
in sowing amongst them, when the king was 
graciously pleased to rise from his bamboo couch 
and summon us to his presence. The audience- 
chamber might have measured twelve feet long, 
and eight wide, with a window at one end made 
to slope like the stern-post of a ship. Under 
the light sat the king, with his crown on his 
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head—an appendage which, I must say, seems 
quite proper; and if it were always observed 
elsewhere, it would save many a bitter disap- 
pointment to children and nurses, as I can 
answer from actual experience in my own 
family, at the Tuileries, and elsewhere. But, 
in place of a sceptre in one hand, and a globe 
in the other, which he ought by rights also to 
have wielded, his majesty leaned both his hands 
on the hilt of a monstrous rusty sabre, or ship’s 
cutlass, stuck perpendicularly between his legs, 
while his elbows rested on the sides of a clumsy, 
wooden .arm-chair, exchanged probably with 
some master of a merchant ship for a, bullock 
or two. The crown was amazingly grand, 
being stuck all round with stones, precious 
enough, I dare swear ; and over all was thrown, 
not inelegantly, an Indian shawl, which dropped 
on either side nearly to the elastic bamboo 
floor, covered with rattan mats... Under the 
shawl we could observe a cumbersome. black 
velvet robe, strangely ill cut, streaked, across 
with gold lace, and garnished; with a, whole 
regiment of huge buttons,, The. folds of the 
robe concealed from eur; view the cut and qua. 
lity of his majesty’s small.clothes;, but certes 
he wore no covering below the knee, nor any 
thing on his feet, except a pair of sandals, con- 
sisting of a slip of deal, half an inch thick, tied 
to the great toe, and laced over the instep by 
small bands, made of the long grass of the 
island. This load of finery well nigh concealed 
a round, fat, good-humoured, elderly person- 
age, whose countenance gave no great promise 
of intellect beyond what we had found amongst 
his subjects below stairs.’’ 

At Bombay the author was, as we have 
stated, under the command of Sir Samuel 
Hood, of whom and his)pursuits his-account is 
altogether very interesting: we conclude by 
selecting a portion of it. which describes the 
earlier scenes, of their intercourse, before they 
arrived at the intimacy of alligator-ing together. 

** A telegraphic signal had been made from 
the flag-staff at the admiral’s house to the ship, 
in these words: ‘ Send Mr. Hall on shore, with 
a crow-bar, two pick-axes, .and two. spades.’ 
All the way to the landing-place I, puzzled 
myself with thinking what on earth could be 
the object of these tools—little dreaming, good 
easy lieutenant! that I was so soon to dig the 
graye of my own hopes... The admiral received 
meat the door, with his coat off ;, and holding 
out his remaining hand (his right arm was shot 
away in action), he squeezed mine, with even 
more than his wonted kindness, ‘ I have been 
. Waiting for you with some impatience,’ he said, 
* to be present at. the hunt after a white ant’s 
nest-+a sort of thing I know you like. , These 
rogues, the Termites bellicosi, as I find the 
naturalists)call them, have made their way into. 
the house; and having carried their galleries 
up, the walls and along the roof, have come 
down. in great force upon a trunk. of clothes, 
which they would jhaye destroyed entirely before 
night had I, not caught sight of them. ..Now 
let_us, to. work ;.for I. propose to rip up. the 
floor of the verandah, in order to follow their 
passages and galleries till Ireach their nest, if 
it bea mile off : won't this be a glorious piece of 
service ?’ exclaimed,the admiral, as he warmed 
himself by anticipating. the chase. He could 
hardly have been more delighted, I. am. per- 
suaded, had, he been giving orders for a. fleet 
under his command to bear down upon the 
enemy’s line. .Of course I failed not, to feign 
or feel the enthusiasm of my commander.in- 
chief—a little of both, perhaps ; for the utmost 
possible, or even conceivable, familiarity of an 
admiral, will scarcely ever crack the ice, of a 





lieutenant’s reserve in his commander-in-chief’s 
presence. We may cherish and obey him, as 
much or more, than any wife ever did, or pro- 
mised to do, her spouse; but I never yet saw a 
naval man, in uniform or in plain ¢lothes, on 


shore or afloat, sober or merry, that-could, even | 


in appearance, bring. himself to take a liberty 
with one who, in times past—no matter how 
long—had once been his commanding officer. 
This truth is doubly, trebly true at moments 
of actual service; and though Sir Samuel was 
all smiles and favour, standing without his coat 
in the verandah with’a crow-bar in his grasp, 
his bare breast and single arm exposed naked 
to the sea-breeze, then just beginning to puff at 
intervals over the low, red-hot isthmus or neck 
of Iand between the inner harbour and the 
eastern beach, I could not venture to do more 
than bow, and say I was much obliged to him 
for having so considerately thought of me at 
such a moment.” 

Having regularly routed out the ants, ‘ at 
last (says the narrative) we reached the great 
queen ant, the mother of millions ef her race, 
& most enormous personage to be sure, nearly 
four inches long, and as thick as a man’s finger, 
with a head not bigger than that of a bee, but 
a body such as I have described, filled with 
eggs, which continually rolled out like a fluid 
from a reservoir. Never shall I forget the shout 
of rapture which the gallant admiral sent over 
half the harbour, as he succeeded in gaining 
the’ object of his inbour. There are some men 
who go about every thing they undertake with 
all their hearts and souls, and this great officer 
was one of those. He did nothing by halves 
and quarters, like so many other men. The 
greatest deeds of arms, or the most trivial ob- 
jects of passing amusement, engrossed his whole 
coticeritrated attention for the time. He was 
equally in earnest when holding out examples 
of private generosity, or lending the heartiest 
and kindest encouragement even to the least 
distinguishett of his-followers, as when perform- 
ing acts of the highest public spirit, of making 
the greatest sacrifices'to what he considered his 
duty. Every thing, in short, that he did, or 
thought, or uttered, bore the stamp of the same 
peculiar impress of genuine zeal. So eminently 
exciting, and even fascinating, was this. truly 
officer-like, conduct, that even those who had 
served under him the longest often wondered 
at the extent of their own exertions. when 
roused by his example, and were led almost to 
believe that his very look had something stimu- 
lating in, it which actually.gave fresh vigour to 
their arms,.as well as.to their thoughts... With 
all this, he, was the gentlest of the gentle, and 
accomplished all he undertook without apparent 
effort, or.the least consciousness that what he 
was doing was remarkable.” 

Enfins there is, much solid matter in ‘this 
work, though Capt. Hall cunningly steals upon 
us under the guise of a writer for the young. 
The naval service may be much. improved by 
his unassuming suggestions ;.and we are sure 
that while, he teaches the old idea how to 
shoot, there is enough of anecdote and inter- 
est in his narrations to recommend them to 
general favour... Another series of three vo- 
lumes is, we learn, to conclude a design which 
might run to a much greater.extent, and still 
be most welcome. 





Popular Lectures on Vertebrated Animals of the 
British, Eslands.. Part I. Of the British 
Mammifera.\ Birmingham, 1831. 

TuIs course .of lectures; was delivered at the 

‘Mechanics’ Institution of Birmingham, and we 

are grieved to see the desponding tone in which 
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the author writes of their reception. The pe. 
rusal of his notes has afforded us much plea. 
sure, though all reminiscences; but we are 
suré that there aré many too arrogant to learn, 
| who might be both benefited and instructed by 
| such a course of study. 





Samouelle’s Entomological Cabinet. Small 8vo, 
No. I. London, 1831..' Andrews. 


Few scierices have made so rapid a progress 
within the space of a few years as that of 
entomology. In imitation of the attention and 
devotion that was given to the subject on the 
continent, Dr. Leach perfected this minute 
and difficult branch of natural history; and 
Mr. Samouelle’s compendium may be justly 
said to have been the parent of many sub- 
sequent similar works. While the elements 
of the science have, been exposed in the most 
alluring, and, at the same time, most lasting 
manner — a philosophy which originated in 
considerations on the affinities of insects has 
been so lofty as to affect other more important 
branches of natural history ; and it now only 
remains for the “industrious entomologist to 
continue the impulse given, by extending the 
boundaries of discovery in every possible di- 
rection, and increasing its conquests by dis- 
seminating information. We are glad that 
Mr. Samouelle has taken what we consider to be 
an excellent method of effecting this, in com- 
mencing a series of illustrations of British ento- 
mology : we will not make any comparisons; 
but we are sure that such a work is wanted, and 
that very generally. Apart from the more dry 
parts of science, and referring to its ordinary 
enjoyments, a naturalist, it has been obsetved, 
cannot sit idle in his chair, or confine himself 
to his apartment; he must range the fields and 
meadows in’ search of objects, with which to 
amuse and instruct, and need never fear that 
the charm of ‘novelty will’ be wanting to sti- 
mulate -him in ‘his resedrches into the beatt- 
teous wonders formed by tlie’ plastic hand of a 
benevolent’ Creator, who has made nothing in 
vain. ‘But the‘ glorious show” which nature 
presents to the observer of her exquisite works, 
will but too often ‘be viewed with silent ad- 
miration, and with little curiosity, without some 
help or guide-which may accompany the stu- 
dent in his rambles over the fair face of our 
delightful country. Such’ a guide is now pre- 
sented to the public by our indefatigable guide, 
who thas been for many years the keeper of 
the insects in the British Museum. The illus- 
trations are what they should be, at once cor- 
rect and. carefully executed ; and in the first 
Number, the beautiful green Cieindela, “ the 
tiger of insects ;” the chaste and elegant Hip- 
parchia galathea; and the singularly-formed 
Ranatra, -are well to - the - better 
known earwig and the Blatta germanica, the 
smaller species of cockroach : im all six plates, 
with about twelve pages of letter-press. 

Among the illustrations of the second Num- 
ber (which we have just received), as beautiful 
and as correct as those of the first, we partica- 
larly observe representations of that rare insect 
the Cimbex annulata. The Ornithomyia av~ 
cularia, a parasite of swallows, but still more 
so of swifts, was found by the editor on a lark. 
We have met with it on the bodies of different 
species of the grallatores or waders. Iilustra- 
tions of the pupe or eggs of insects add to the 
value of this Cabinet of British entomology. 

We shall be happy to keep ne = * 
this interesting publication, and will, a8 
proceeds, an it more ina natural-bistorical 
point of view. 
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The Animal Kingdom. By Cuvier, &c. &c- 
Translated from the French, with Notes and 
Additions, by. H. M‘Murtrie, M.D. &c. 
4vols. 8vo.. Plates. New York, G. and C. 
and H. Carvill. 

Amone the not unpleasant incidents of our 

present-fiterature may be reckoned the trans- 

mission of these four volumes from the New 

York press,to.a London Literary Journal, for 

such candid and impartial notice as can be 

given to them. We lately spoke our sentiments 
with regard to American talent (for we know 
no difference of men or of countries in the 

Literary Gazette), and what we then said of 

the poet, we are, where desert exists, to say of 

the naturalist and philosopher. This edition is 
on inferior paper, and the plates far inferior to 

those of Whittaker’s translation ; but it is a 

very cheap edition—a great recommendation in 

these economical times. The translator has 
endeavoured, with considerable success, to sur- 


mount the difficulties of nomenclature ; it will | 


remain a puzzle, we fear, till there is a common 
language. 


called upon to look forward to so wide a 
prospect, it is wise and useful to turn also and 
cast a look back. 








Tales and Novels. By Maria Edgeworth. In 
18 vols. Vol. I. Containing Castle Rack- 
rent, an Essay on Irish Bulls, and an Essay 
on the noble Science of Self-justification. 
London, Baldwin and Cradock. 

No writer of our day is more deserving of 

being given to the public in the prevailing 

fashion of neatness and cheapness than Miss 

Edgeworth ; and we are happy to renew our 

acquaintance with her delightful works in a 

series so likely to be popular as this is. These 

Tales and Novels opened the way to the study 

of Trish character, since so ably followed up by 

other authors; and having undergone a careful 
revision from Miss Edgeworth, they are still 
farther recommended to public regard as ad- 
mirable and original sketches of national feel- 

ings and manners. The embellishments, a 

frontispiece and vignette for each volume, are 

painted by W. Harvey, and engraved by artists 
of the first class. 





The Philological Museum, Nos. J. and II. 
Cambridge, Deightons; London, Riving- 
tons; Oxford, Parker. 

Or this quarterly journal only two Numbers 

have yet appeared, in November and February ; 

and if the sincere tribute of our approbation 
can. be of service to it, we most cordially offer 
that tribute to its excellent plan and. distin. 
guished classical learning. We have often re- 
gretted that no periodical of this class has ever 
succeeded to, the extent it onght, either from 
the. insufficient number of readers for whose 
understanding such discussions and inquiries 
are calculated, or from some-other unexplained 
cause, Yet the subjects connected with ancient 
history and philology are. noble investigations 
for the human mind ; and even when dry and 
apparently unimportant in, themselves, the re- 
miniscences they, awaken, and the incidental in. 
formation they supply, if even tolerably, well 
treated, are enough to. recommend them to every 
man of education and refinement. We trust 
this Museum will, by its wide diffusion, become 
an exception by by-gone rules. 


= 





The Bee.and the Wasp: a Fable in Verse. 
With Designs and Etchings by G. Cruik- 
shank, Pp. 16, Tilt. 

A Lupicrows trifle, but not calculated to 

point a moral or teach the young idea aught 

but error in natural history. The whimsical 
designs, though the insects are limbed as never 

Insects were, are its recommendation : the Wasp 

pray Bee getting drunk is worth the price of the 








Hume and Smollett’s History of England. With 
Portraits of Hume and Smollett, and a short 
Memoirof Hume, written by himself. Large 
8vo. double columns, pp. 1352; and Index, 
pp. 59. London, 1832, J. O. Robinson; 
New York, Leavitt; Boston, Crocker and 
Brewster. 

We cannot call this volume muléwm in parvo, 

but it certainly is multissimum in magno; and 

* work of extraordinary compass, in a con- 

ceutrated form; and at a very low price. To 

beable to get for five and twenty shillings 

What was wont to cost almost as many pounds, 

's & great thing in these economical and hard 

times. Besides, the reading of a good old Eng- 

history is just now to be much -recom- 
ae since important changes are being 
€ in the constitution; and when we are 





Scripture Natural History, te. With Forty- 
three Engravings. By W. Carpenter. 2d 
Edition. 12mo. pp. 549. For the Society 
for Promoting Religious Knowledge. 

Mr. CarrENTER was lately expiating his 

politico-religious offences in gaol; and when 

we see so pleasing and useful and well-meant 
and meritorious a volume as the present, we 
cannot but express our et that any over- 
zealous and misguided principles should have 
seduced him from his better pursuits. We, do 
not find one objectionable passage in it: on 
the contrary, it is most fit to be put into the 
hands of youth, as explaining and illustrating 





every thing belonging to natural history which | P 


is mentioned in the Bible. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Dr. M. Hatt on the relation which ‘subsists 
between the quantity of respiration and the de- 
gree of the irritability in the various species and 
forms of the animal kingdom. Dr. Hall is the 
author of an elaborate paper on this subject, which 
was read before the Royal Society two or three 
weeks ago, and noticed in these columns at 'the 
time. We shall now take up some of the points 
which were then passed over.: Respiration is 
always inversely as the irritability ; being high 
in the bird tribe and the mammalia, and lower 
in the reptiles and the batrachian order. ©The 
irritability was exemplified by the contractions 
of the heart of the eel, which continued vigor- 
ous after the beating »was terminated. Birds 
and the mammalia consume much ‘oxygen 3 but 
their heart speedily ceases to beat on the in- 
terruption of respiration. Tortoises, snakes, 
and the batrachia, have a low respiration, but 
their heart continues its contractions for hours, 
even after being removed from the body! “The 
immature and very young animal resembles, ‘in 
these respects, the reptile; the adult has com- 
paratively a high respiration and a low irrita- 
bility. The changes in form, or in the anatomy 
of the various tribes of animals, is always from 
lower to higher; changes in function, or in 
the physiology, on the contrary, are always-in- 
verse, 1. e. from high to low. Asexamples of 
the first of these changes were adduced, ' the 
egg, the tadpole, the larva; of the second, 
the state of diurnation» and hibernation, of 
torpor from .cold; and of the-effects of want 
of food: the first have augmented respiration 





and diminished irritability; the second vice 
versa. Whenever the respiration is high, aug- 
mented stimulus is better borne than its abstrac- 
tion ; the reverse is true in cases in which there 
is high irritability : cold destroys in the former 
case, heat in the latter. In the former the 
privation of air ‘and of food are speedily fatal ; 
in the latter they are borne with comparative 
impunity. 

Tn the library were some exceedingly beauti- 
ful models of steam-engines, Mr. Adcock 
and Mr. Lealand; and under the microscopes 
of Mr. Varley and others were exhibited highly 
interesting instan¢es of circulation. ‘The even- 
ing meetings ‘were adjourned for the Easter 
holydays. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


G: B. -GreENovuGH, Esq. V:P., in the chair. 
Read ‘a ‘memoir ‘dn the ‘* Progress of Disco- 
very in’ thé Interior of Australia,” compiled 
under the ‘authority of Lord Goderich, by A. 
Cunningham, Esq., from original documents 
in the Colonial Office ; and forwarded, with a 
map and letter, from R. W. Hay, Esq., placing 
it at the Society’s disposal. 

Mr. Cunningham begins by remarking on the 
comparatively little interest which has been al- 
ways taken im researches in Australia, compared 
to what las been excited by geographical inves- 
tigation in other parts of the world; and in 
consequence of this, he considers that less, per- 
haps, has ‘béen’ really’ effected, and more re- 
mains still to be done here, than might be pre- 
sumed, considering the length of time that the 
principal coasts have beeti occitpied by British 
settlers. Twenty-fivé years passed away before 
the Blae Mountains, inimediately behind the 
colon'y''of New South Wales, ‘were traversed ; 
and even ‘the inipulse of severe distress from 
rolonged drought, seemed nécessary to accom. 
plish thé object. A‘yariety of expeditions have 
been since-then fitted out; in sonie of which 
Mr. Cunningham himself took a part’; and the 
suecess’ has been varidne, and*on the whole 
satisfactory. Still, however, the progress made 
is relatively inconsiderable, and a vast extent 
of interior yet remains to excite the curiosity 
and stimulate’ the enterprise of future adven- 
turers. 

It was in 1813 that the successful enterprise 
which marks the commencement of inland dis- 
covery in Australia took’ place. The individuals 
engaged ini’ it ‘were Messrs. Blaxland, Went- 
worth, and Lawson’; their great object ‘being, 
if possible, to discover new ‘pastures for the 
cattle of the colony, ‘the supplies for which were 
entirely burnt up in ‘the' known plains. They 
ascended the mountains near the Grose River 
(a ‘tributary ‘of the’ Hawkesbury), and, by 
steadily following” its windings, and availing 
themselves ‘of every facility furnished by the 
ravines traversed by it; théy at last accomplished 
their purpose; ‘péenietrating to'a point twenty- 
five miles west of the Nepéan River, when the 
Bathurst Downs were seen to spread out along 
the base of the mouritaihs: Want of provisions 
obliged them now to return’; but their course 
was followed up' by’ Mr. Evaris, the government 
surveyor ;'and in the following year a practi- 
cable road was even cut to'these plains by con- 
vict labour; great’ additional ‘resources being 
thus obtained ‘for ‘the’ colony, and the rivers 


}Lachlan atid’ Macyusrrie: being progressively 


discovered. 

The riext considerable expedition took place 
in 1837, undér the late Mr. Oxley, then sur- 
veyor-general, joined, among others, by Mr. 
Cunningham himself, just’arrived’in the-colony 
as king’s botanist: The first object was to 
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trace the courfse of the Lachlan, which, it was 
hoped, might be found to join the Macquarrie 
at some distance, and form with it a consider. 
able stream. But this expectation was not veri- 
fied; this river, on the contrary, being found 
to lose itself in about long. 144° 30’ E., and 
without receiving a single tributary along its 
whole course, in a vast swampy plain, not 
raised above 250 feet above the level of the sea, 
and bearing evident marks of being frequently 
overflowed. From this point, then, Mr. Oxley 
commenced his return, little thinking that 
twenty miles more to the south-west he would 
have found another river, the Morrumbudgee, 
since ascertained to drain the Lachlan marshes 
in its progress to the sea at Spencer’s Gulf; 
and directed his steps to the eastward, with a 
view to re-cross the Lachlan, and gain the Mac. 
quarrie, to ascertain the direction of its course. 
After six days’ severe exertion, he accomplished 
the former p 3 the second was also suc. 
cessfully obtained soon after; and, though now 
obliged to return, the great width and depth of 
the Macquarrie where thus cut, and its steady 
progress to the north-west, gave great hopes 
that, on some future occasion, it would be found 
to realise the expectation, then at its height, of 
discovering a navigable river communication, 
across the whole continent, with the Indian 
ocean. The following year, however, extin- 
guished this also, The Macquarrie was then 
found equally to lose itself in an extensive 
marsh ; and the chief result of these two expe- 
ditions was thus, the discovery of the great 
extent of the Bathurst, Liverpool, and other 
oe which skirt the western base of the 

lue Mountains in a northerly direction. 

From 1819 to 1823 the chief researches were 
made to the southward ; and the line of moun- 
tains being then also passed, the Morrum. 
budgee, and the fine plains called the Brisbane 
Downs, which it waters, were successively ex- 
amined. In 1824 Messrs. Hovell and Hume, 
two enterprising agriculturists, determined 
also, at their Own expense, to endeavour to pe- 
netrate from Argyle, in New South Wales, 
south-west to the shores of Bass’s Straits ; and 
after sustaining and overcoming t hardships 
and difficulties, they effected their purpose, and 
came out at Port Philip. Their return was 
along a more westerly and, consequently, lower 
line, and was not, therefore, so fatiguing as 
their outward course. It still farther, however, 
added to the knowledge previously gained of 
this south-east nook of Australia. 

Mr. Cunningham next. proceeds in his me. 
moir to give the particulars of a to the 

-west, prosecuted under his own direction 
in 1825, and of which we may probably also 
furnish an analysis in a future No, of the Lit, 
Gaz. The thanks of the Society were voted 
to the Right Hon. the President, to Mr. Hay, 
and to Mr. Cunningham, for this very valu- 
able and interesting communication, The 
beauty of the map accompanying which, also 
compiled from the best authorities in the Colo- 
nial Office, was much admired. 

LINNAAN SOCIETY. 
Mr. Lampert in the chair. A communica- 
tion, entitled ‘‘ On the imperfect developement 
of the reproductive organs in certain species of 
Eaphorbia and Saxifraga,” by Mr. Don, was 
read. The author remarks, that examples of 
imperfect developement of the stamens and 
pistils are much more frequent than ‘is gene- 
rally believed, and he particularly notices those 
which occur in Euphorbia and Saxifraga. It 
would seem that certain families of are 
more prone to abortions of this The 


flower of Euphorbia, considered by Linnzus. as 
simple, is now regarded asa species of umbel, 
composed of an indefinite number of monan- 
drous flowers, witha solitary pistilliferous flower 
occupying the axis of the umbel. 
ches ni gunnecn, by Mr. W. Boller, 
icina, and r. W. x 
formerly chemical assistant at the Royal Insti- 
tution. These animals, referred by Linnzus 
to the same genus with. the Sts Millon sciee 
were separated from it iger under 
ow tre of auchenia. ‘Two of them, the llama 
and alpaca, are only to be met with in a domes- 
tic state; the other two are wild. _ Buffon and 
most naturalists consider the guanaco as the 
wild Hama, and the’vicina as the wild alpaca ; 
but Mr. Bollaert is disposed to regard them as 
constituting four distinct species. The guanaco 
ranges from near the equator to the Straits of 
Magellan, and its skin affords the principal 
clothing of the Patagonians. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Apri 12th.— Mr, Hallam in the chair. A 
communication was read from the venerable 
father of the Society, and late treasurer, Mr. 
Bray, who, in an accompanying letter begged 
their acceptance of it as a last token of his 

t and » at the advanced age of 
ninety-six. ‘The subject was an ancient grave- 
stone in the churchyard of Great. Bookham, 
Surrey, which has escaped the notice of previous 
topographical writers: it is without date or in- 
scription, and has a cross,floree carved in relief, 
the length. of the stone; and Mr. Bray consi- 
ders it. to have been. placed over the remains 
of Rutherwic, abbot of Chertsey, in 1342....A 
paper was also communicated by Mr. Ellis on 
Cedmon’s. Scriptural Paraphrase, one of the 
Anglo-Saxon, works to be published 
by the Society. Mr. Woodward communicated, 
through Mr,.Hudson Gurney, an account of 
some judicial ings at Norwich against 
the royalists, in the year 1675. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Apri 4th.—_W. R. Hamilton, Esq. in the 
chair. A paper was read containing an expla- 
nation of five classical Greek vases, lately found 
at Vulci, in the ruins of some ancient Greek 
city, formerly existing on the shores of Etruria, 
near the modern city of Viterbo, in the papal 
territory. This paper was by the Chev. P. C. 
Brinsted, and was nearly the same as the arti- 
cles 21, 22, 27; 30, and 32, of a work’ since 
printed by the author, “on Thirty-two an- 
cient Greek Vases,’ &c. Four of the splendid 
earthen vessels, to which the explanations re- 
late, were ‘exhibited to the meeting. 

Numerous presents of books were laid upon 
the table. 


CENSORSHIP.OF THE PRESS IN AUSTRIA. 
Austria, which has never recognised a real 
freedom of the press since the time of Joseph IL., 
exercises not only a more rigorous censorship 
over the press than any other state of the Ger- 
man confederation, but also a — tolerant 

ice with res to reading. censor is 
= into cesaidandelen not only the illegal 
or immoral contents of the work, but its object 
and ‘tendency, and even the goodness, the 
scientific or intellectual value of the MS. If 
he finds it contrary to the law, he pronounces 
a Non admittitur over it; if-he merely con« 
siders it as unworthy of being printed, he 
sentences it by a Typrum non meretur. ad- 





An 
mittitur is pronounced when he has no objec- 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE; AND 


tion whatever to make to it :-itig only in this 
case that it can appear with the name of the 
place in the Austrian dominions in which it is 
printed, Many an admittitur, however, allows 
indeed the printing of the MS.—but either 
without naming any place of publication, or a 
fictitious name of some place abroad. Toleratur 
allows the MS. to be printed and announced ip 
the catalogue of books, but not to be adver. 
tised in the newspapers. Compilations and the 
like, though their contents may be quite unob, 
jectionable, are to be treated with the greatest 
strictness; above all, political writings. Dupli. 
cates must be delivered of every MS.; one 
copy is kept back, that it may be compared 
with the printed copy. 

The censorship with regard to permission 
to read has four degrees. Admittitur allows a 
work to be publicly sold and advertised in the 
newspapers. T'ranseat allows it to be publicly 
sold, but not advertised. Erga schedam allows 
it to be sold only to literati and people in busi- 
ness, who sign an acknowledgment in writing; 
but the list of the purchasers is to be laid before 
the emperor himself every three months. Dam. 
natur puts an extinguisher on it at once. 








FINE ARTS. 
SUFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 
{Fifth and concluding Notice.] 
SCULPTURE ROOM. 


Maxy of the works in this department of art 
display considerable talent. Some of them have 
already come under our notice: of those which 
have not, our limits will only allow us briefly 
to point out— No. 894. Zephyrus and Aurora, 
@ group in marble. C. Rossi, R.A. Beautiful 
in form and sentiment; and to which the term 
“ breathing marble” may be well applied— 
No. 898. “The Murder of the Innocents. C. 
Smith. Better calculated to shew the skill of 
the artist, than as a subject, either for sculp- 
ture or for painting. — No. 900. The Orphan 
Girl. T. Kirk. The expression, although good, 
a little artificial. A tear does not belong to 
sculpture. —No. 844. A Horse’s Head. M.C. 
Wyatt. A most animated resemblance of this 
noble animal; worthy of the antique: with 
perhaps too much of the pedantry of the an- 
tique in the wrinkles about the nostrils. 

Of the busts, which are numerous; and, 
generally speaking, full of character, a few of 
the principal are, — No. 838. Baron Bolland. 
R. W. Sievier; No. 841. Posthumous Bust of 
the late H. Liverseege. J. Stephens ; No. 842, 
Marble Bust of a little Girl. C. Moore; No. 
854. Bust of his Father. W. Wooles;, No, 884. 
Colonel Jones. J. Haskoll; No. 888. William 
Mulready, Esq. R.A. C. Moore; No. 893. 
James Stewart, Esq., Historical Engraver. H, 
Weigall. 

Most of the engravings in this room we have 
elsewhere mentioned. But we do not recollect 
to have before seen—No. 928. Departure of 
the Children of Israel from Egypt, from a pit 
ture by D. Roberts, J. P. Quilley, Distin- 
guished for grandeur and effect. — No. eo: 
Madeline, from a Painting by W. Boxat, 
J. Bromley. A charming example of 
both in the painter and in the engraver— 
No. 914. Portrait of J. Liston, Esq-, igo 
Painting by G. Clint, Esq. A.R.A. H. eal 
Strange that this mirth.inspiring mortal A 
have so sad a countenance; but still -— 4 
that he should have had a Sadd engraver 
pomanins who, however, despite of his name, 

performed his task in a highly satisiastory 
manper. 
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WATER-COLOUR ROOM. 

In variety and interest as attractive as the 
rest of the exhibition. Some of its most promi- 
nent features are,— No. 596. Sketch of James 
Northcote, Esq. R.A., made in his bed-room a 
short time before his death. D. M‘Clise. Ad- 
mirable in resemblance, execution, and effect.— 
No. 736. Composition. S. Gompertz. A spirited 
and beautiful drawing ; well calculated to serve 
for the foundation of a tale of romance.— 
No. 618. The Mower. No. 798. The Oyster- 
man. R. Brandard. No. 769. Study from Na- 
ture. W. Derby. All clever examples of sub- 
jects in familiar life.— No. 759. Greenwich 
Hospital. J.M.Ince. Mr. Ince has several 
admirable productions; we select this as one 
of the best: it is distinguished by its clearness 
and brilliance.— No. 579. Palace of Philip le 
Bel, Paris. J. Holland. A new feature in the 
practice of this artist; equal in skill to his 
former productions. —No. 776. Frame contain- 
ing four drawings. D. Roberts. All worthy the 
name and the fame of this highly-gifted artist. 
No. 819. The Roodloft at St. Alban’s, with 
Monks watching the Shrine of the Saint. S. A. 
Hart. A clever composition well calculated for 
a large picture.— No. 820. The Disconsolate. 
C. Hancock. Every one must sympathise with 
the faithful and sorrowing animal.— No. 797. 
Sketch of a young Lady. S.J. Rochard. A 
drawing of more fascinating expression, or 
more skilfully treated, we do not recollect to 
have ever seen.—-No. 792. Dieppe Castle. C. 
Marshall. A very clever specimen of picturesque 
architecture: broad in execution, and clear in 
effect. No. 782. Water-mill at Gangville. 
J.W. Allen. We select this from a number 
of Mr. Allen’s fine drawings, as especially re. 
markable for its picturesque character, for the 
chaste simplicity of its colour, and for the skil- 
fal mannef in which it is handled.—For similar 
reasons, we refer the visitor to No. 559. Study 
from nature ; No. 808. A Sketch from nature ; 
and No. 814. Hampstead Heath, a Sketch. 
T. C. Hofland—No. 586. Pola, a composition. 
W.P. Bayley. Beautifully imaginative.—There 
are also many clever studies by Stark, Burgess, 
Herriot, &c. 

Among the miniatures, the works of Mrs. 
James Robertson continue to hold the foremost 
tank; although there are several whose per- 
formances are scarcely less distinguished for 
their excellence; among whom we may name 
J. Holmes, W. Barclay, J. W. Wright, Miss 
T. Corbaux, &c. 

The fruit, flowers, and still-life, are the re- 
maining claims upon our notice. No. 523. 4 
composition of Flowers and Fruit, from nature. 
Mrs. Withers, This beautiful assemblage is 
invested by the hand of the fair artist with 
some of the highest qualities of art; a3 is also 
No. 831. A Group of Flowers. Miss J. F. Min- 
ton. In No. 606, Group of Hollyhocks, by 

- Spry, we recognise one of the finest ex- 
Pag of the kind that we have ever met with. 

0. 793, Composition of Flowers, and No. 799, 
A Greenfinch’s Nest, by G. Sintzenich, are 
equally admirable for truth of representation, 
= delicate and highly-finished execution. 

‘0. 730, A Teal, and No. 732, Yarmouth Her- 
is G.S. Shepherd, are also fine specimens 

the class of art to which they belong. 


EXHIBITION OF THE NEW SOCIETY OF 
PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 
Tur gallery of the New Society of Painters in 
Mean cmours, in Old Bond Street, opened on 


‘Onday last. We are happy to say that it 
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talent. There are several of the contributors 
te it, with whom, but for the opportunity thus 
afforded, the public might, for some time at 
least, have remained unacquainted ; but whose 
works would in no way have discredited the 
rooms of the old, and long-established Society 
of Painters in the same branch of art. As 
might be expected, the —— feature in this 
exhibition is landscape, in which department 
the members of the Society are well supported 
by the artists of well-known skill. There are 
also some clever subjects from familiar life, as 
well as from still-life, fruit, and flowers. These, 
with the addition of a few very beautiful minia- 
tures, make a goodly show; highly creditable 
as a commencement, and which may fairly be 
said to deserve, if not to command success. 

As a novelty in landscape painting, and as 
possessing great merit, the productions of Mr. 
Bentley are very striking; appearing to us in 
their spirit and character not a little to re- 
semble those of the lamented Bonington. _ The 
finest of them seem to us to be— No, 61, View 
in the Highlands; No.77, View near Dunkirk ; 
and No. 171, Near Litchfield, —No. 165, Even- 
ing, composed the surrounding Scenery 
where the Poem (Gray’s Elegy) was written, 
by J. Powell, is solemn and grand ; in excel- 
lent accordance with the subject. No. 43, St. 
Alban’s, from Holywell Hill, Herts; and No. 
138, Figures on the Beach at Folkestone, are 
also among the best specimens of Mr. Powell’s 
talents. No. 48. The Old Mill and Bridge, at 
Mantes, on the Seine. C.R. Stanley. Commend 
us to any old mill, or old bridge, or old edifice 
of whatever kind, and Mr. Stanley as the painter 
of it. Under other Nos. with his name may be 
found other works, equally characterised by 
their picturesque beauty, and skilful execution. 
No. 66. Retirement, Worsbro’ Dale, Yorkshire. 
W. Cowen. This young artist has studied in 
Italy, and with effect, as may be seen in No.25, 
Lago Maggiore; but he has here found a scene 
at home in which his talents appear to at least 
as much advantage. A little less vividness of 
green would, we think, be beneficial to some 
of his performances. —No. 30. Street Scene at 
Kiel, in the Duchy of Holstein. J. M. Ince. 
Sparklingly brilliant, and beautifully clear. 
Mr. Ince has several other drawings of great 
merit.—-No. 42. A singular Cavern in the 
Vale of Clwyd, North Wales. T. Wood. A 
more romantic scene, or one executed with 
more skill, we have seldom met. with: it. is 
worthy of the pencil of Salvator.— No. 49, 
Interior of Tottenhail Church, Staffordshire, 
S. R. Lines, jun. The church at least is no 
junior ; and for its picturesque character, it is 
difficult to conceive any thing to surpass) it. 
No. 137, View of Millbank.—Morning ; No. 251, 
Tower Stairs—Twilight ; No. 262, View from 
Gr ich—Sunset; G. F. Phillips. These, 
among ethers by the same artist, may rank in 
point of effect and execution with the best of 
their class: they exhibit talents hitherto very 
little known, but which we have no doubt will 
soon be justly appreciated._—_No. 36, A Cotiage 
near Cromer; J. Stark. Though new in his 
water-colour practice, Mr. Stark, as in his oil 
pictures, still ‘* holds the mirror up to nature :” 





-there is “ truth and daylight” in all his views. 


—No. 73, Study from Nature; E. Duncaa. 
Chaste, faithful, and elegant. 

In taking notice of some of the subjects from 
familiar life, we shall commence with No. 120, 
A Study, E. T. Parris. Where shall we find, 
or what shall we call, a finished performance, 
and that of the most fascinating kind, if this 
be not one? It kles: like an emerald of 
the purest 141, Fisherman Mend- 


ee 
ing his Net; R. Brandard. One of the most 
spirited sketches we have seen, even from Mr. 
Brandard’s hand. Similar praise may be be- 
stowed on No. 81, Four Sketches from Nature, 
R. W. Buss——Among the more finished pro- 
ductions of this class are, No. 166, Juliet, J. 
Holmes, and No. 173, Lavinia, W. Patten. In 
the last-mentioned work, the older female is 
admirably depicted. 
(To be continued.]} 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
RIVA DI SAN MARCO. 


Ir must be borne in mind that the legend which we are 
about to produce is recorded by more than one authentic 
chronicler, and that it was sufficiently believed to give 
birth to a public religious ceremony. In the year 1341, 
an inundation of many days’ continuance had raised the 
water cubits higher than it ever before been 
seen in Venice; and during a stormy night, while the 
flood appeared to be still incronsing, a poor old fisherman 
sought what refuge he could find by mooring his bark 
close to the Riva di San Marco. The storm was yet 
raging, when three persons approached, and offered 
a fare if he would convey them to the two castles of 
Sido. Scarcely had they gained the strait, when they saw 
agalleys rather flying than sailing up the Adriatic, manned 
(if we may so say) with devils, who seemed hurrying with 
fierce and threatening gestures to sink Venice in the deep. 
The strangers —— the fiends to depart: at the word, 
the d al galley vanished, and the three holy passen- 
gers were quietly landed. ‘* Go to the doge,” said one, 
“and procuratori, and assure them that, but for us 
three, Venice would have been drowned. I am St. Mark, 
my two comrades are St. George and St. Nicholas.” On 
the morrow, the fisherman did as he was told, and he not 
only received his fare, but an annual pension to boot. 
Moreover, a solemn procession and thanksgiving were 
snpointen, in gratitude to the three holy corpses which 
rescued from such calamity the land affording them 
burial,— Abridged from Sketches of Venetian History. 


Now glory to St. Nicholas, St. George, and 
good St. Mark, 

And to the ancient fisherman who steered the 
blessed bark ; 

When lowered the mighty firmament — one 
black foredooming page ! 

Aid, wild and high, the waves howled by, 
foamy and white with rage ! 


The thunders clamoured to the blast, the light. 
nings flashed about, 

Like flaming brands by demons forged amidst 
that hellish rout ; 

The proudest halls of Venice rocked unto their 








very base, 

And mothers gazed in agony upon their child- 
ren’s face ! 

Still eastward swept the sainted bark, and 
smote the billows back, 

Calm as the eagle floats along its cloud-be- 
leaguered track ; 

The whirlwhind owned the spirit-grasp of some 


superior sway, 

And, shrieking, vanished like a fiend defeated 
of its prey ! 

est the aged fisherman upon theglorious 
three, 

And moved the helm with trembling hand, 
and marvelled silently ; 

For rays of light upon his sight in angel-beauty 
gleamed 

From brows more eminently fair than poet’s 
fancy dreamed ! 

Now blacker vapours choked the breath, and 
sadder sights appeared, 

As through the Adriatic strait the venturous 
vessel steered ! 

A galley thronged with demons foul was scud- 
ding o’er the wave, 

Which deeper grew, and faster flew, at every 
sign they gave! 

And horrid conjurations there, and curses long 





and wild, 
Doomed to the last and worst despair, mother, 
and sire, and child! 
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Devoted towers, and palaces, and temples, to 
that tide 

Whose dreadful billows leaped around in their 
tempestuous pride ! 


But lo! the sacred bark wore on, the 
shook with dread, Bettys: 

The demons imped their wings of flame, and, 
howling, turned and fled ! 

The horrors of that spectral sea at once were 
put to flight, 

As the morning stole, like a parting soul, from 
the grave of the buried night ! 


Joy! joy for Venice !—fast and far the song of 
gladness flows ; 

The grateful mother clasps her child, and half 
forgets her woes : 

The sea hath moaned itself to sleep within the 
tranquil bay, 

And sunny is the welcome sky, and beautiful 
its ray ! 

Now bid the voice of prayer arise, and wreathe 
the holy shrine, 

For shielded hath our city been by influence 
divine ! 

Thanksgiving to the Virgin pour beside this 
hallowed bark ; 

And glory to St. Nicholas, St. George, and 
good St. Mark ! 

C. Swarn. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
WALKS ABOUT TOWN BY THE DEVIL INCOG! 
Picked up near the Crater of Mount Stromboli. 
NO. I. 

Memoranda on Men and Things. 

Ove half of the world is ignorant of what the 
other is doing. Ay, three parts of mankind 


have but little knowledge of the proceedings of 


the other quarter. With all the organ of in- 
quisitiveness so largely developed in the human 
race, and with all the societies for the diffusion. 
of useful knowledge which have been esta- 
blished from London to Loo-Choo, society is in 
a lamentable state of ignorance with regard to 
the real state of things going on around them, 
People imagine that they are wise, that they 
know the secrets of their neighbours, that they 
have fathomed the mystery which has produced 
certain effects; but, generally speaking, they 
know nothing, or, at the most, so little as not 
to be worth mentioning. I am fully aware, 
that plausible deductions may be drawn from 
close observation ; but things are not as they 
seem, and general observers look at the truth 
through a perverted medium. Most people en- 
deavour to appear amiable; in fact, from a 
superficial acquaintance with the world, one 
would really imagine it was peopled by a race 
of philanthropists. There is so much of the 
greatest-happiness principle; so much of the 
equal distribution of property ; so many Useful 
Knowledge, Temperance, Prevention of Cruelty, 
Suppression of Vice, Philanthropic, and Humane 
Societies ; so much charity, so much friendship, 
so much religion ;—subscriptions are entered 
into, donations given, and legacies left, for the 
most benevolent purposes. Should an ancient 
church become unsafe and ruinous, a meeting 
is called, speeches are made, and in due course 
of time the building is restored to all its former 
beauty; should some distant part of the, world 
be visited by any unforeseen calamity, a yast 
number of people dine together, and consider the 
best means of affording effectual relief to the 
sufferers. Humanity is universal. Yet, inspite 
of knowledge, Lord —— does not know schedule 
A from schedule B; though a Temperance so- 
ciety has been established, people prefer the gin- 


shop to the pump; though laws have been made 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals, cock- 
fighting, bull-baiting, and hare-hunting, are as 
much in fashion as ever ; h several gen- 
tlemen have joined together for the suppres- 
sion of vice, vice prospers among the high and 
among the low; though so much philanthropy 
exists, burking has been very generally practised ; 
and although Humane societies have for some 
time been established, people will patronise 
Waterloo Bridge as the most comfortable place 
whence to drown themselves. In spite of the 
greatest-happiness principle, the cholera pre- 
vents us from receiving any enjoyment ; and in 
contradiction to an equal distribution of pro- 
perty, honest men are incarcerated for appro- 
priating other people’s goods and chattels. 

Philosophers talk: of the march of intellect, 
yet the world is nothing the wiser. Sages pro- 
\claim that the schoolmaster is abroad, yet I 
think it would have been better for them if they 
had kept him more to themselves. _ Political 
economists publish their theories, yet the popu- 
lation, for whose good they are so anxious, starve, 
and take little notice of their labours. Orators 
speak very furiously against slavery in the co. 
lonies, yet go home. and’ submit:to domestic 
slavery without a murmur. In. all cases it is 
the same. Sayings and doings are as far apart 
as alpha and omega; and the universal notions 
of things are as opposite from their true charac- 
ter as the poles. People have two faces, one for 
at home, and the other for abroad ; and two 
sets of opinions, one for themselves, and the 
other for their friends. Mankind judge of each 
other by what they see ; but they never see the 
truth. Men may be phrenologists and phy- 
siognomists — they may peruse the features and 
become familiar with the cranium; but they 
never read the heart. It is very well to talk of 
metaphysics, but more people have become igno- 
rant through a little knowledge ofits mysteries, 
than have been enlightened by the most intense 
study of its abstruse theories. For my part, I 
have always paid particular attention to inves- 
tigations of the intellectual faculties. During 
my stay at the German universities I studied 
with Kant, and was initiated into the profound 
truths of his philosophy. At one time or other 
I have taken my degrees in every college in 
Europe. Learning is of as-much value to a 
demon, as it can possibly be to any body else— 
an accomplished devil always makes his way in 
the world, and is respected by his superiors — 
I have found it so. I should never have been 
so successful in Germany had fF not been learned 
in the sciences; and I should have done no- 
thing with Faust, had he not honoured me for 
my superior knowledge. It is an important 
truth that knowledge is power ; but it isa two- 
edged weapon that requires a skilful hand to 
wield it with effect. Mankind use it asa wea- 
pon of offence, but more frequently harm them- 
selves than their opponents. It is a pity that 
they do not know how to manage it’ better. 
I regret the mischief it occasions, the heart- 
ere jealousies, disputes, hatred, and un- 
charitableness. Man willquarrel about the 
pronunciation of a Hebrew name, and fight 
about the explanation of an Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic. © But I will leave off moralising, and 
explain what brought me here. 

For the last: thousand~years- I -have~ been 
laboriously occupied; fromsone.extremity of the 
world to the other;—now encouraging the 
slave-trade. on. the coast of Africa, now pa+ 
tronising a tyrant on that of Portugal ;, educat- 
ing pirates in the Egean, or smugglers in the 
Thames ; sometimes aiding a despot in Russia, 
at others enjoying a rebellion in Ireland; once 
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I stirred up a revolution in France, and twic¢ 
led on the barbarians to the slaughter of Poland, 
Business increased, and I found the Yabour 
more than any devil could do. My long and 
valuable services, I thought, deserved ‘some 
relaxation ; so, after the capture of Warsaw, 
I asked leave of absence, and hada furlough 
granted me with very flattering marks of ap. 
probation. I flew with the wings of the wind, 
keeping up my spirits, during my long journey, 
with anticipations of the happiness I should 
enjoy in again beholding my wife and family, 
whom I had not seen since the flood. I need 
not describe our meeting: an affectionate hus. 
band can only feel as I felt after so long a 
separation. I clasped my last boy in my arms, 
i was three thousand years old last birth. 
ay), and imprinted on his lips one burning 
kiss. Iam naturally a devil of warm feelings; 
and I could not help—perhaps it was a wéak. 
ness—shedding scalding tears of joy at our 
reunion. Men of fashion may sneer at con- 
jugal felicity; but I felt that perfect domestic 
happiness which none but devils enjoy. 

I was left to the bliss of my undisturbed 
tranquillity for several months, amusing my 
leisure by instructing my little one in polite 
accomplishments, and writing articles on our 
foreign and domestic policy for the Infernal 
Review, a periodical of great merit, yet some. 
what given to puffing—a practice, to be sure, 
in our warm climate, not so much to be con- 
demned. I succeeded in establishing a Geo. 
logical Society, and delivered a lecture on the 
properties of sulphur and bitumen, which made 
a prodigious sensation; and the Royal Satanic 
University were so pleased with it, that they 
immediately created me an LL.D., which means 
learning-loving devil. But from my academic 
honours I was hastily summoned by a letter 
from the prime minister; requesting ‘my imme- 
diate presence at court. With all the ardour 
of a loyal subject, I hastened to obey the com- 
mand. My gracious sovereign, with that urba- 
nity which none know so well how to assume, 
welcomed me to his presence, and shortly after. 
wards withdrew with me into the council- 
chamber. There I met the officers of state, 
the hereditary legislators, and the judges, en- 
gaged in some serious and important debate. 
When his majesty entered, all was attention 
and respect. Introducing me in a most flatter 
ing manner to the assembled conclave, he ad- 
dressed them thus : 

My Imps’ and Devils,— Having seen the 
most convincing proofs of the attachment of 
our friend and cousin Mephistophiles to our 
person, and having received from him great 
and important services, we have thought it 
necessary to reward his fidelity to our crown 
by creating him a prince of the empire and 
privy counsellor of state ; and as we have lately 
obtained such testimony of the excellent under- 
standing existing between our allies in England 
and ourselves, we, in addition to the honours 
already granted, appoint him our ambassador 
extraordinary to the court of London.” 

Overpowered by the excess of my grativads 
for this munificent act of the royal boupty, 
knelt down at his, majesty’s feet, and kissed 
the king’s hand. He raised me gently, an¢ 
was immediately installed into my, new dig 
nities, ; 1 aw of 
I saw nothing during my journey worthy 
notiee, except. the comet; but as that has 
ready been sufficiently described, 1 need no 
mention it here. London’s a fine place: a 
much altered.since I was here last with; die 
friend ‘St. Danstan.' The devil is evidenty 





patronised by the people ; for I beheld the walls 
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covered with announcements of forthcoming 
plays, under the titles‘of “Dominique, or It és 
the. Devil,” ‘‘ Fra, Diavolo,” ‘ Robert the 
Devil,” ‘*,;The Fiend Father,” and several 
others. I was well aware that mankind had 
long been in the habit of playing the devil, but 
was not previously aware that they played the 
devil with the drama. I entered a bookseller’s, 
to see some new publications, and was shewn 
«The Devil’s Walk,” ‘* The Devil’s Visit,” 
6 The Devil in Search of a Wife,” “ Satan, a 
Poem,” and many others bearing similar titles. 
The literature I considered at a devilish low 
ebb ; but I could not help laughing at the 
illustrations. Had the bookseller imagined that 
the very respectable gentleman to whom he 
was shewing the books was the original of 
those designs, I question much whether he 
would have exhibited, for any length of time, 
either his goods or himself. 

Iam now, for the present, “‘a young man 
about town,’ frequenting the best company, 
and enjoying all the pleasures of the fashion- 
able world. As I can transform myself into 
what shape I please, and become invisible when 
it suits my purpose, I have the best opportunity 
of judging of men and things: all is open to 
me, from the king’s chamber to the beggar’s 
ell. The fruit of my observations on the 
proceedings around will be developed in some 
future papers, of which this is but the intro- 
duction. MEPHISTOPHILEs. 


no: aera ne 

And all that ‘Memory loves the most 

Was once our.only hope to be! 
And all that Hope and lost 

Hath melted into Memory. 
Alas ! it is delusion all, 

The future cheats us from afar, 
Nor can we be what we recall, 

Nor dare we think on what we are.” 


Too sure I never can forget. 
Turs does great credit to the popular com- 
poser of the “* Deep, deep Sea.”” The Ga- 
lopade bears a close resemblance to the ** Mar- 
ket Chorus” in Masaniello, also sung in’ The 
Widow. 


Ladye Jane. By G.. Linley, Esq. London, 
E. Dale. 


BEAUTIFUL, music; but. we could say with 
Yates, in, Damon and Pythias, “* the name of 
Jane always puts us in) mind of a mop and a 
pail.” 


The bright Summer Time: the Sea Maiden’s 
Song. Published at the Royal Harmonic 
Institution. 

Two very sweet ballads by G. F. Harris, which 

will, we are sure, be heard with pleasure in 

every drawing-room. 


Under the Rose. Written and composed by 
S. Lover, and arranged by Horn. London, 
Falkner. 

A NrceE lively ballad, delightfully sung by 

Madame Vestris in The Widow. 








MUSIC. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Remembrance, or Songs of the Year, for 
1832. Songs and music dedicated to the 
Duchess of Kent. . Edited by, T.; Latour. 
London, Chappell, Andrews, Cramer and 
Co., Collard. 

Tuts publication is beautifully got up (as the 

phrase is, and as is so much the aspiration of 

musical publishers. now a’! days); and. the 
music is at least simple.and. pretty enough to 
render it one of the most pleasamt of this spe- 
cies of Annuals. ‘* Float down the Tide, fair 

Rose,” a duet, by Wade, has especially charmed 

our fancy : the change in the air from soft and 

melancholy to lively is quite delightful. An 

Italian arietta, ‘* Vien di quest’ elci all’ ombra,”’ 

composed by Costa, is delightful; and an.im- 

promptu, by the editor himself, is sufficient to 
confirm the reputation he has long enjoyed. 

There are a number of prints—among others 

the four seasons; a sort of hint that the music 

may last throughout the whole year. 


The Musical Forget Me Not. Edited by T. 
Mackinlay, London, R. Ackermann. 
AyotHER musical Annual, and quite as good 
4, any we have seen. We will only parti- 
cularise two sweet songs, “* Oh! sing me to 
rest,” by Horn, and “ The Sailor's Grave,” 


by Mrs. H. Shelton, the composer of the po- | eff 


pular ballad “ The Land which no Mortal 
may know.” Several other pretty airs make 
the Forget Me Not an extremely acceptable 
present. 


The Nosegay. Edited by F. W. N. Bayley and 

J. F, Dannelly. Wondon, Dannelly. 
Or this volume, we need only say, that it is a 
very sweet nosegay, though without any ex- 
Otics, if we may not rank a selection from the 
Fre and another from the German as such. 
‘ ¢ first song is stated to be original, by Lord 

yron: it ruus thus — 
“ They say that Hope is happiness, 
But genuine love must Fy 
And memory — ay oy a 


Wakes the thoughts t 
They rose the first—they set the last ! 


DRAMA. 
On Saturday last Miss F, Kemble performed 
Lady Macbeth at Covent Garden, and in a 
manner, severe as is the test, not to detract 
from her high reputation. 

The Adelphi closed its very meritorious and 
successful season, as did.also the Olympic ; and 
at both suitable addresses were delivered. 

Mr. Yates, Mr. Rayner, and some others, 
(we believe,) began the, week with entertain- 
ments which were supposed not, to be contrary 
to usual observances*of the period; but the 
lord chamberlain interfered on Wednesday, and 
all the houses were closed. 


UNREHEARSED STAGE EFFECTS. 

Covent Garden, April 5.—I. forgot in my 
last to mention a circumstance, which struck 
me as a capital joke, on the first night of the 
Hunchback. It was remarked by those around 
me, and has been since, pretty generally, that 
Modus is a somewhat close transcript of Gra. 
dus, in Who's the Dupe? Mr. Knowles him. 
self is so fully aware. of this, that in one scene, 
instead of ** Here comes your cousin Modus,’’ 
he inadvertently said, “ Here comes your cou. 
sin, Gradus.”’ 

King's ‘Theatre, April, 12.—Madame Gran- 
dolfi, as.Romeo, poisons herself, not with a 
phial,, but,;with a lozenge-~a most absurd 
ect ! 

Strand. Theatre, April, 13.— Ramo , Samé 
has grown quite a wag. When about to 
swallow a stone, some person. expressed his 
doubt as to the stone being a stone—“ Him be 
tone!” exclaimed the Indian; * him cum from 
Regin Pak (Regent’s Park); and (putting it 
in his mouth) me ’sure you him not so soff as 
mosh potatto !’’ 





VARIETIES. 

Sir W. Scott. — Naples, end of March. Sir 
Walter Scott, it is said, has not suspended his 
literary occupations, amidst the manifold objects 
that engage his attention here. He is said’to 





be about a new novel, or tale, the subject of 


cece Nm ian nt em 
which is taken from the history of the Knights 
of Malta, and was probably suggested to him 
by his visit to that island.* 

Stamped Journals.—A few worthies who had 
made themselves obnoxious to the laws by the 
publication of cheap periodicals, some of them 
exceedingly blasphemous, others only personal 
and libellous, fancied the other day that it 
would be a gond joke to get the Literary Ga- 
zette to fight their battle for them against the 
revenue. They therefore, in their honourable 
course, took up the trade of common informers ; 
and, by way of meeting their own trouble, tried 
to involve in difficulties a publication which has 
nothing in common with them. The old pro- 





verb says, it is a consolation to have friends in 
misfortune ; but on this occasion it would not 
| do, The Literary Gagetie, of which one edi- 
|tion (with a very brief notice of the news of 
| the week) is stamped to render it a newspaper 
transmissible by post, and another is published 
for delivery in town as a pamphlet without a 
stamp,— has proceeded with the sanction of the 
crown officers, and on an arrangement perfectly 
understood by the stamp office; and having paid, 
in double duties to the revenue, the amount 
of some 30,0007. in a few years, its proprietors 
could scarcely be placed in the same situation 
with those who infest the public with political 
squibs and attacks on church and state, and 
who never contributed five pounds in taxation 
since they first undertook to illuminate man- 
kind. Werare bound to say that several of our 
best-humoured contemporaries refused to coune 
tenance this notable scheme. 

Ivory Surface Globes. —An admirable globe 
of this description has just been produced, for 
facilitating the teaching of astronomy and geo- 
graphy by delineation with the pencil. A hand- 
some ‘sphere, set ina neat frame, which is so 
contrived ‘as to allow the poles to be elevated 
and depressed at pleasure, and with the great 
lines, &c. marked upon its polished surface, is 
presented to youthful sttidents for the exercise 
of their skill and ingenuity in'tracing upon it 
either celestial or terrestrial figures. We can 
hardly imagine a more pleasing occupation, or 
one ’'so likely to make a lasting impression on 
the memory; and we warmly recommend this 
invention to parents and schoolmasters. 

Banks of the Rhine, March.— The ancient 
fable of the mountain spirit of Rodenstein is 
again revived. A German journal contains 
the following letter : —‘* From the Odenwald, 
Match 1832. The belief that there will be 
war in thé German empire in the course of this 
year, has become a certainty in the mouths of 
the lower ‘classes of the inhabitants of the 
Odenwald ;'and this certainly is not founded 
on the complicated state of political affairs, but 
on’ a ‘circumstance “which, in the opinion of 
these people, admits of rio dispute. It seems 
that in the course of this month the mountain 
spirit went from the well-known ruined castle 
of Rodenstein to the mountain called Schnel- 
lertsburg, which is about a league and a half 
distant. Many inhabitants of the little village 
of Eberbach, at the end of which stand the 
ruins of the castle of Rodenstein, in a wild 
romantic spot, and on a moderate eminence, 
surrounded by woods, heard, in the first days 
of this month, in the afternoon, a great noise 
in the air, as of the rumbling of waggons, crack- 
ing of whips, barking of dogs, the sound of 
horns, the clash of arms, &c., which seemed to 
approach them. In vain did they strain their 





* We believe that, though the inclination to write may 
still be strong in our immortal countryman, the state of 
his health is not such as to permit its indulgence as spe- 
culated upon at Naples.—Ha. L. G. 
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eyes to discover something which might ac- 
count for what they nh The noise, which 
was at first so near and loud, passed over and 
gradually grew fainter, till it ‘died away in the 
distance. It may be easily supposed what a 
sensation this noise, heard by so many persens, 
must have made in this muni, when we 
recollect how many stories about the mountain- 
spirit of Rodenstein are current among the 
people. It is accordingly universally believed 
now, that as the spirit of the mountain has 
gone forth, a bloody war will certainly ensue. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XVI. April 91, 1832.) 
The Rev. J. Fletcher, D.D., is preparing a Life, &c. of 


the late Rev. W. Roby, of i for the Select | the 


Library. The next volume is to be Lives of Celebrated 
a by Mr. Carne, the author of Letters from 
Elements of Greek Grammar, by the Rev. 1 Coones. 

Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search of Religion; 
with Notes by the Editor of Captain Rock’s Memote 
= Anniversary Calendar, Natal Book, and Universal 

rror. 

The Democrat, a tale, is just ready for publication. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Stafford on the Spine, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth.—Jackson’s 
Waterloo, a Poem, #vo. 5s. bds.—Parry’s History of Wo- 
[— &c. 8vo. 7s. bds.; India proofs, 10s. bds.—Southey’s 

History of the Peninsular War, Vol. III. 4to. 27. 10s. 
—Country Houses, a Novel, 3 vols. 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d, bds.— 
Rajah Rammohun Roy’s Exposition of the Judicial and 
Revenue Systems of India, 8vo. 6s. bds.—Memoir of the 
Rev. Matthias Bruen, 12mo. 7s. cloth.—Turnbull’s Laws 
of Christ, 12mo. 5s. hf.-cloth.—Martin’s Christian Philo- 

her, 1l#mo. 6s. bds.—Hills on Cupping, l8mo. 3s. 6d. 
—Lady Sandford’s Stories from the H story of Rome, 
18mo. 2. 6d. cloth.—Tim at Church ay ar 12mo. 
7s- cloth.—Juvenile Sunday Library, Vol. I. 4s. bds.— 
Anne Jackson, 18mo, 2s. —Parker’s Villa Rustica, 
royal 4to. 1/. 6s. bds.—Dr. Park on Prophi 

—The New Gallomania, 8vo. 8s. 6d. —Private 
Devotions fod every Day in the Week, abridged from the 
New Manual by the Rev. E, Berens, 18mo. 1s. 3d. bd.— 
Biblical Cabinet, Vol. Ly « Ernesti’s Institutes,” the 
Rev. C. H. Terrot, 12mo. 5s, bds.—The Little Girl’s Own 
Book, by Mrs. Child, 4s. 6d. bds.—Hickie’s Livy, Books 
I. to V. royal 12mo. 8s. 6d. bds.—Young’s Elements of 
Mechanics, 12mo. 10s. 6d. cloth.—The Bee and the Wasp, 
Plates by G. Cruikshank, 18mo. ls. sewed.—Hastings’ 
British Archer, royal 4to. 16s. cloth. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1832. 
. Thermometer. Barometer. 
From 33. to 52. | 29°95 to 29-91 
Friday ---- 13 sees 36. ++ 5B. | 2082 -- 29-93 
Saturday -- 14 eose 82. +. 59 ee 
Sunday---+- 15 core 30. ++ Gl | 3005 ++ 30°01 
Monday -. 16 core 30. ++ Gl. 
‘Tuesday -- 17 core Sl. ++ GO. | 3000 -- 
Wednesday 18 core Sh. + 5B. | 29°79 ++ 29°49 
Prevailing wind, N.E, 
13th, » and 1 


Except the ltth, cloudy; 
at times on the 12th, 1th, bith, an Th memeans t 
fallen, +225 of an inc’ 


pcg 
Latitude-----+ 51°37’ 32” N, 
Longitude-.-- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


SET, ES 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


e are glad to take advantage of a ae week 
sategmntie ane aeds departments; after 


Cuarves H. ADAms. 





which we shall start afresh. 
The whole of the to Eliza Hill is too jong up hill 
for us; but we indulge our correspondent with a sample: 
No miller ever loved his mill, 


No tradesman ever Joved his till, 
As I love thee, Eliza Hill. 


Yet, no one dreads a lawyer’s bill, 
Or hates, when sick, to make his will, 
As thou dost me, Eliza Hill. 
We have no information on the ees of Major Ren- 
nell’s posthumous work on Curren 
Mr. Bischoff sent us his volume * late for notice this 
week; and we saw it elsewhere before, which ought not 
to happen where authors desire an early review in the 
Lit. Gaz» We have me to repeat, that with our im- 
pies so much time in printing, we 
to communications sent at the last 


our, 
ann ae en Minor Theatres is of neces- 


anpron—te our notice of the Views of the AS omen 
we fell into a slight mistake:—Miss Y. 
toned is the nie, » not the daughter, of the ote Be Rev. Dr. Dr. 
oung. . 


» dc. Bvo. 7s, | tures 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL 


MALL. The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of 
the Works of British Artists, isopen daily, from Ten in the Morn- 
ing till Five in the Evening 
‘Admission, ls. Catalogue, 1 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


Mi sitere great se PAINTERS, 2 tal 


ARTISTS Pee spr), 
Sr Mola Mininsore seedy] 


setaneive gi ve and iors (Make 
Cases, i — AoA, imtment, 2 

Her Majesty), at No. inl, ‘euem, wh ranch of the 
Trade being now ucted under hie or own yh inspec- 
tion, he is enabled to execute Orders in the shortest possible time, 
as well as to late his Prices lower than any other Maker, 

A liberal Allowance is made to Artists — to the Trade, 

ir 


and on Country and F. ers. 
W. Miers, No. 111, Strand, near Waterloo Bridge. 





NIVERSITY of LONDON. —Electricity, 
Magnetism, and Electro-Magnetism.—The Rev. Dr. 

Ritchie will Salven: a ae of Six a adapted to Young 
People, upon these Subjects, , the Zist 
instant, at Half-past aes o’Clock peasieiiy and to con- 
tinued on vd Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturday following, at 
the same hou: 

Ladies will ie admitted by ow on the nomination of a Pro- 
prietor. Fee for the Course, 1 

a Ritchie will commence a whee Evening Course of Six- 
n Lectures on the same Subjects, on Tu » the 8th of May, 
at ay a o’Clock; to be continued every T ny and Friday, at 
same hour. Fee je 





It is not necessary t persons attending this orany Course of 


MUSIC. 
HERZ and CZERNY at HALF-PRICE! 


New editions of the most popular Compositions of these 
Rathore aye Czern, wanes Var. on Sorte ondami, Five 
Sheets for 2s. on Rode's Air, 1s. 6d. Herz’s New 
Set of Twelve Builient Waltzes, 2s. Herz’s admired Quadrilles, 
at 2e. Herz’s Brilliant Ronde, “La Neige,” Four Sheets for 

ls. 6d. nig 's Grand Rondo C: que, as p before 
the King, 
mmeoee ’ Variety of New Music of epety description, warranted 

correct, at Half-price 
Messrs. Walker, 17, ° Square. 





y 





Lectures in the University, should be 
THOMAS COATES. 
Council Room, April 16th, 1832. 


I NIVERSITY of LONDON SCHOOL.— 


Head Masters,—the Professors of Latin and Greek 
The School Year is divided into Three Terms, the First com- 
mencing on the Ist of October, the Second on the 15th of January, 
and the Third a Week after Easter: The Fee for each is 51. The 
School closes for the Holidays on Wednesday, the 18th, and re- 
onan — Sharma the 30th of April. 

bjects taught are Reading, Writing, the Properties of 
M.. poe ‘familiar Objects, Natural and Arti aot anal the English, 

Latin, Greek, and French Languages; ent and M 
ge Geography, b both Physical and Political; ; Arithmetic; 
he of and of Natural Philosophy; and 








festa: 
THOMAS COATES. 
Council eens 16th Agrts 1 1833, 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — Lec- | ¢ 


tures on Geol 
CHARLES LYELL, . M.A. F.R.S. and For. Sec. G.S 
will, on Tuesday the Ist of fay, begin a Course of Lectures, to be 
continued rar Tuesday and Friday, at Two o’Clock, P.m. 
the vq a a The Course will consist of Twelve ‘Reo 
5 1, lle. 6d. 





W. OTTER, M.A. Principal. 


REPARATORY EDUCATION for 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—A Lady, who limits her 
number to Six, will have Two Vacancies after Easter. Terms, 
Fifty Guineas per Annum. No extras. 
The most ble rences can be given. Letters may be 
sitecaeed toast (peet-pald) to A. Z. at Mr. Wightman’s, Bookseller, 
‘aternos: 








ONDON HIGH SCHOOL, Tavistock 
House, Tavistock Sree 
(Late University » 16, Gower Cares: ) 
Head Master, JOHN uN WALKER 


of pe Sele, De 
Second Master, Rev. 8 wiFuntn, A.M. 
Fellow of King’s Saas amb ridge. 
First Classical Assistant Master..., Gabriel Maturin, A.M. 
Second Classi: . Rev. H. H 


the German : Mr. Klawer Klattowsky. 
Teachers of Drawing & Perspective Messrs.Croad and Wyand. 
The Third Term of the Session will commence after the Easter 
4 on Shanetey the 96th inst. and will continue until the 


last peek in Jul 
= nnual Fee for each Pupil is 141. which ineludes all 
except for books and oe materials, This fee is 
payed le by three equa! i y in advance, 
the men 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
AN atunwaries, COURSE of PURE 





MATHEMATIC 
\y Mr. a rod YOUNG. 


Elements of Mesenion comprehending the 
Theory of Equilibrium and of Motion, and the First Pemciales 
of Physical Astronomy ; together with a variety of Statical and 

lems. Illustrated by numerous Plates. 
Published by J. Souter, School Library, 73, St. Paul’ * Churchyard. 
Of whom may be had, lately published, by the same Author, 

1. Elements of the Integral Calculus; with 
its Application to 7 a and to Summation of Infinite 
Series, &c. 9s. in cloth 

2. The Elements of the Differential Cal- 
culus; comprehending the General Theory of Curve Surfaces and 

urves of Double Curvature. 8s. in cloth. 

3. An Elementary Treatise on Algebra, 
Theoretical and Practical; with Attempts to Simplify some of 
the more Difficult Parts of the ra particularly the Demon- 
stration of the Binomial Theorem in its most general form—the 
Solution of Equations of the ge orders— Summation of 
Intinite Series, &c. 8vo. boards, 10s. 

4. An Elementary Treatise on the Computa- 
tion of Logarithms; intended as a Supplement to the various 
Books on Aigebra. i2mo. 2s. 6d. 

5. El ts of G try; containing a New 
and Universal Treatise on the Dectrine of Proportion, toge- 
ther with Notes, in which are pointed out and corrected several 
important Errors that have hitherto remained unnoticed in the 
Writings of Geometers. 8vo. 8¢. “ 

6. The Elements of Analytical Geometry ; 
comprenentin the Doctrine of the Canic Sections, and the ge- 
neral Theory of Curves and Surfaces of the Second Order, with a 

variety of local Problems on Lines Surfaces. for 
the Use of Mathematical Students in Schools and Universities. 


9s. cloth. 

‘* If works like the present be introduced generally into our 
schools a colleges, the continent will not long boast "of its im- 
mense 51 — ewton in every bri 
wedera 5 analytical ——. 


‘or other 
byterian Review, Dr, viet Peiaed a Huitee’s nie 
matics, é&c. 


aA? Analytical Treatise o on Plane and Spheri- 

ding the Theory of Navigation and 
Nauta! Astronomy, qc with the necessary Logarithmic 
“a Foun 6 gives I Private I in the Mathemati 


nquire at 73, St. ears 

















recommencement of Schoo! ‘basdoens. after the 
Christmas, and Easter Vacations. 

The hours of daily attendance are from nine to three o’clock, 
including an hour for speveations during which the Pupils are 
exercised in = Dancing or Fencing. 

The Holydays consist of five He ry is Summer, commencing 
oA latter end of July—a fe a week at 

aster. 

As the extent of the premises admits of the app’ pesepeetian of 
distinct school-rooms, and of a separate play-ground for junior 
boys, a Preparatory School for those under a vat! years of age, has 
been ed in connection with the High School. 

A Prospectus, detailing the Course and Ss, stem of Education, 
may be obtained at Mr. Sams’s (Bookseller to his Majesty), 
St. femora re Mr. Joy’s, tg remem St. Paul’s Church- 
yard; Mr. T B $ or at the School- 
house, Tavistock Square, toy ‘an interview may be had with 

the aster between ——o and one o'clock daily. 

Tavistock Howse, April 12. 


. | ‘HE PASSES of the ALPS, illustrated by 
WILLIAM SEOCREDON complete in Two Volumes; 
containing above One Hun ites. 
B. price of this splendid Work, in 2 waits boarded in cloth 
> imperial 8vo. 10/.; royal 4to. Proofs, 15l.; ditto, 
India paper, 20/.; Proofs before the letters, imperial 4to. B01. ; 
ditto, with etchings, 40/.; colombier folio, with etchings, 63/. 
TO BE HAD OF THE AUTHOR, 29, Devonshire Street, 
ween Square. 








By an early a Copies of the few Proofs that 
emain be obtained, 


may 
« This beautiful Posey we may add, magnificent work, has been 
completed ina style which = us anxious to recommend so 





a ers. 

lates, charmir whenad will shew them what English art 
+ can dein mocking the Wildest and the most lovely scenes of 
nature; while the and 





7 - 


. A hundred and nine | Hi 


‘Smith’ ‘2 ; eleaiead Works. ee 
Iné og: s new edition, 21. 8. RA. 
NGLI FLORA. 
By aime E. SMITH, M.D. F. “= 
President of the Linnean Society, &c- 
Vol. V. (Cryptogamia), by Dr. Hooker, is 
nearly ready. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Co. 
Of whom may be had, also by Sir J. E. Smith, 
, Compendium of the English Flora. 12mo. 


~ Grammar of Botany, illustrative of Artifi- 
cial and Natural Classifi j with an E of Jussieu's 
System. 8vo. 2d edition, with 21 Plates, 12s. plain; 31s. 6d. ‘al 
Introduction to the Study of Physiologi 
and Systematical Botany. 8vo. 6th edition, with 15 Plates, 1 
plain; 28s. coloured. 


3 





——— 





School and College Classics, with ith Engl lish s Beplanatory Notes, 
Examination Ques Ce 


I VY. Books I. ” V. 
Dr. HICKIE, 
Head Master Phivereheed Grammar School. 
mall 8vo. 8s. 6d. boa 


2. Cicero's Select Orations, from the Text of 
Jo. Casp. Orellius. Small 8vo. 7s. 64. boards. 

3. Herodotus. Containing the Continnoas 

alone of the Persian Wars. By the Rev. C. W. Stocks, 

D.D. ped wen deed 18s. 








is at once h 
highly entertaining.”. Gazette. 


Court, 

Pri published by A. J. Valpy, M.A. Red Lion Cour 

Fleet Steet enmna tye Seenees sellers in London, Oxford, Cam 
bridge, &: 
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On the First of May will be published, Part I. of 
THE BYRON GALLERY; 
A SERIES OF . 
Wistorical Embellishments, 


TO 


ILLUSTRATE THE POETICAL WORKS OF LORD BYRON ; 


Engraved in the highest style of Art, from Drawings and Paintings by the most celebrated Artists, and ada; 
their size and excellence, to embellish every edition of the Poet; more especially that of Lord Byron’s 


Works, now in the course of publication by Mr. Murray. 


sepia 


ADDRESS. 


It is a subject of general observation and r 
the Fine Arts, no series of Pictorial Illustration 


ons has hitherto a oA 
Plates which | Mr. Murray is now p 








et, that, notwithstanding the present enthusiasti dmiration and 
peared, which is worthy of the name and poor ss of Byron. 





o! 
The 
his complete and elegant edition of the noble Poet’s Works, are, 


of art, ney the buria of Finden has been employed with its accustomed excellence; but 


they entirely consist of Portraits, and Landscape Views of those scenes which are incidentally described in the several Poems. 


Arich and abandant harvest still remains to be gathered in. 


The glorious ‘im 


nings,” which the mind of Byron alone could 


conceive, are yet to be embodied to the eye of his admirers, by the aid of graphical illustrations, whereby the Genius of Painting may 
contribute her fairest forms to decorate the immortal creations of Poetry.. 
It is the confessedly ambitious design of the Proprietors of _ present Work to snpply a deficiency which is alike the occasion of 
the 


diy declare their 





surprise and concern. They 


which the Muse of Byron has summoned into existences and they invite the patron: rop 
shall be worthy of the fame of the Poet, and which shall challenge the admiration 


of illustrations of the Works of Lord Byron, w 
<Ge' refined and fastidious taste of the present age. 
d tal the work; the careful 





nt 
the Sonam g employment of capital; 3; andthe insignificant price affixed, abund; 


previous attempts = depict the characters 


of the Public toa connected Series 


and laborious industry with which its details are superintended ; 
antly prove that the Proprietors not only aim at the 


highest excellence, but that they alone depend upon the most extensive sale for their remuneration 
CONDITIONS OF PUBLICATION. 


I. The It ions will be 
oa Paintings by the most celebrated Artists. 
Il. They will be completed in Six, or at most, in E 
the paper, tor binding up with any edition of Byron’s 





orks. 


The Seri: 
which it {8 more es) 


d in the highest style of the Art, and by the best Engravers in the Kingdom, from Drawings 


it Parts, each containing Five Plates, which will be adapted, by the size of 
Ample directions will be given in the last Part to the Bi inder. 

III. Part I. will appear on the Ist of May next, and the succeeding Parts on the first da 
will thus reach its term of completion at the same time with the new edition of 
cially the object of these Engravings to illustrate. 


oer subsequent alternate month. 
yron now publishing by Mr. Murray, 


IV. The Price of each ae neatly done up ina coloured wrapper, will be Four Shillings and Sixpence,—at which sum, when 
i d, these I 


the style of their 
the Proprietors can only = for 





fered as the cheapest that have ever been published ; and from which 





by a very 


A limited Number of Proofs will be taken on royal quarto: 





Price, on > PApery...eseees és0deceds 60 
coon 7 BC 
India, aapear the ietters « eseves 10 6 


Booksellers in the Country desirous of having P. 





please to apply direct to the 
diately forwarded. 


of these elegant Plates to shew to their friends, will 


ublishers, (nest free), givin; the itaveee Of their London Agents, through whom they will be imme- 
4 ublished by Smith, Elder, and Co. 65, Cornhill - . 





New Novels by Distinguished Writers. - 
8, New Burlington Street, 
Messrs. Colburn and Bentley have just published the following: 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ALES of the EA RLY AGES. 
By the Author of “ Brambletye House,” “ Zillah,” &c. 

A fresh testimony to the genius and research of Mr. Horace 
Pty This Paager will be a favourite with the general reader 
for its romantic episodes, and the rich variety of scenes and sub- 
Jects it places Scene him.” —Syz. 


In3 EA IN 
nay Buxton ; or, the Schoolfellows. By 
John Galt, . Author of a “ = Aamir Legatees.” 


In8 i as 8yo. 
The Younger Son. 
“ We believe the celebrated Trelawney, (the friend of Lord 
Byron), to be the aathor of this work, and that it embodies a con- 
cantly portion of the events of his earlier life.”—Literary Ga- 


In 
Eugene Aram. 





Thomas & Kempis, in 8vo. with Large Letter. 
In 8vo. (reprinted from the edition of 1705), price 5s. in cloth, 
HE CHRISTIAN’S PATTERN;; or, a 
Treatise of the Imitation of Jesus Christ. In Four Books. 
Written originally in Latin, 
By THOMAS & KEMPIS. 
To which are added, Meditations and Prayers. 
“ This is the most excellent book which ever came from the 
hand of man: the py being of divine original.” —Fontenelle, 
“* This is one ie most e: emt treatises that: have been 
composed. Happy is he who puts its contents into | ipmeer a 
is not satisfied with von § admiring them.”—Leibnit, 
London: an, an, Rees, Orme,  Heows, and Co. 
ren oy cological Library, ¥ Vol. 1 11. 
men Bvo. Pp 
HE CONSISTENCY. of the WHOLE 
ari ryts se ARV RELATION with ITSELF and with 


“Been LIP NICHOLAS SHUTTLE WORTH, D.D. 
New College, Oxford, ~ bay Ze pase Wiits. 
Lately published, Theological Li L. containing 
The. Life of Wiclif. By Charles Webb | Le 


MP inted for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
"and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 








— = Author of “ Pel. 
ham »”** Paul Clifford,” &c. 
« One of the most capita! _ of our time.” —Chronieli 


nz m, post 8vo0. 
Sir Ralph mies 3 or, Adventures of a Gen- 
tleman of the Court ef Charles Il. By Leigh H 
“Among the numerous hi ical portraits in te work, are 
the Merry Monarch himself—Duchess of Cleveland—Duchess of 
Richmond—Ear! Clarendon—Duke and Duchess of York—Duke of 


nae Charles Sedley—La Belle Stewart—Lady Cas- 


VI. 
Complete in 1 vol. neatly bound and illustrated, and revised and 
corrected by the Author, expressly for this edition, price 6s. 


e Pioneers. By Cooper. Forming the 
Mth Volume of the « Standard Novels.” 
Also, just ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 

The Fair of May Fair, 


ul, 
, , Md edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Cavendish ; or, the agen at Sea. 


Complete in 1 vol. nea 
Self-Control. 
the 15th Vol, of the * S: 


a. ‘S. embellished, price 6s. 
3y Mrs. B runton. Formi 
Novels,” to be Published May: rT 


New C Sor the Table. 
Sixteen Ato. pages, Pages, price 3d. Ne VILL. of 


HE E ORIGINAL; a Weekly Miscellany 
, canes The Fee mrevand Att Unlucky Emigrant— 
ye IS Gg ae 

8—~ Fine &c. &c. 


and ities— 
G Cowie, 312, Strand; and to be had of ali Booksellers 
Newsmen. 








Tp Ll Pe FRANCE; or, a Cure for 
the Ministerial Gallomania. 

«“ Against that morbid desire of conquest and ag; disement, 

which, for the last forty years, has been the sharecnoriatio of the 

of the tn nation.”—Speech of the Duke of Wellington 

March 17th, 1832. 

Albemarle fen 





HE IMMORTALITY of the SOUL, 
with other P; 
By DAVID MALLOCK, A 
Holdsworth and a Ball, St. Paul's éhiarchyara 


New Works Published this day, 


HE THIRD and LAST VOLUME of 
the HISTORY of the PENINSULAR WAR, 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. LL.D. 


Sra ready, 


Fl h " 
enn toe en $ 2 : Psyc ological Autobio. 


MI. 
Lectures on Coins, By Edward Cardwell, 
D.D 


Gleanings in Natural ‘History. By Edward 
Jesse, Esq. 

Pen and Pencil Sketches of India. By Capt. 
Mundy, jate Aide-de-Ca: e With 26 Iilus- 


amp to Lord Combermer. 
trations by Landseer, of Indian Field Sports, &c. 2 veils. 
John Murray, A Street. 


reer a am came SRP 
ante seas ce. soo 


EMOIRS of SIR. JAMES “CAMPBELL 
of A: las avy Sir James Callander). 
ritten by HIMSELF. 

Sir James Campbell is the father of Mrs. Thomas Sheridan. 
He served during the greater part of the Seven Years’ War in 
Germany as Aide-de-camp to General Mostyn—visited most of 
the German Courts—had familiar intercourse with Voltaire— 
was a member of the most celebrated London Clubs, the “ Savoir- 
vivre,” the “ Pandemoniam,” &c.—held the post of Secretary to 
the British Embassy at Paris on the eve of the Revolution— 
journeyed extensively in the East, and was in mixing in Pa- 
risian society during the A eens Paris. 


Mémoires de Hortense, Duchesse de St. Leu, 
Ex-Reine de Hollande, in 1 vol. with Portrait. 
Ill. 


The Earl of Munster’s Memoirs of the late 
War; ether with the Personal Narrative of Captain Cooke, 
of the Regiment. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

«« These sketches are among the liveliest specimens of military 
description that we have happened to meet with anywhere. Lord 
Munster’s picture of Soult’s flight from Oporto may rank with 
the best pages of ¢ Cyril Thornton,’ or ‘the Subaltern.’ His vo- 
lume is f interest,—evidently the work of a humane and 

allant mind, an enthusiastic soldier of Wellington.” —Quarterly 
eview, March. 


Sir Jonah Rarvtageent Personal Sketches of 
his <= Times, 2d edition, with considerable Additions, 2 vols. 
8vo. 24, 

“s These volumes form a cento of Irish characters, Irish man- 
ners, Irish ish and Irish opinions, for 
about fifty years; anda more amusing mélange has seldom issued 
from the press.” —Literary “— 





The Exquisites, or . New View of Exclu- 
sive Society; ovel. 3 vols, 2ls. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington | Street. 


M‘Culloch's Commercial Dictionary. 
In a closely printed 8vo. volume of 1143 ay large Maps, 
21. 10s. boards, with yo PRAC 
DICTIONAR PRACTICAL, 
THEORETICAL, and HISTORICAL, of COMME RCE 
and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. 
By J. R. M“CULLOCH, E 
It has been the wish of the author and pubi shers of this work 
that it should be as extensively useful as possible. If they be 
not deceived in their sdemecumy b it may be advantageously 
employed, as a sort of . » traders, ship- 
owners, and ship ducting the details of their re- 
spective businesses. Tele Pome ig however, that this object has 
been attained without omitting the consideration of any topic, 
incident to the subject, that seemed calculated to make the book 
anes serviceable, and to recommend it to the attention of all 
class 








London : Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Co. 
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New Novel by the Author of ** Granby.” 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
B Lt. @:.F N. 
By the Author of “ Granby,” and “ Herbert Lacy.” 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
The a at! of Selgrente New Novel. 
In 8 vols. post Bvo~ 
HE CONTRAST. 
By the Author of “* Matilda,” and “ Yes and No.” 
Henry comnere mone Bihar Bentley, 44 tater Street. 
foolscap 8vo. 7 
OLAND, HOMER, and other ber Pooms. 
“We like this volume mach ; there is an enthusiasm, 
and a feeling for the beautiful, which are as the signs of a morn- 
ing that peowsien a fine Sod There are fine lines, and some spi- 
ersification.”. 


rited v Literary Gazette, 
ne Longman and Co. London; and A. weeks Edinburgh. 
n 2 vols. 8vo. 


Fiction WITHOUT ROMANCE. 
By Mrs. MARIA POLAK, 
Printed for A. K. Newman and Co, London. 
Where may be had, published this Spring, 
o...... Water Queen, by Mr. Coates, 3 vols. 


Pirate of Bofine, by W. F. Dunne, 3 vols. 


price 18s. 


The Algerines ; or, Twins of Naples, 3 vols. 
6s. 6d. 

_,Glenalpin 5 3 or, the Bandit’s Cave, 2 vols. 

“Ere of St. Agnes, by C. Ward (now Mason), 


4 vols. 11. 2s. 


Gerald Fitzgerald, by Anne of Swansea, 


5 vols. 1. 108, 


IEBUHR’S ROME, Vol. IL. 


Translated by ae Base and THIRLWALL. 
‘ress, for John Foster 














Printed at the Cambridge Press, pBoctation and 
Publisher to the University of London, U. Gower Street. 
A Second Edition of Vol. I b has been re- 


cently published. 


The Little Girl's ‘Own mn Book, 8d edition, 
With 110 Cuts, price ony o. 6d. ae boards, or 5¢. 6d. bound, 


HE LITTLE “GIRL’S OWN BOOK. 
Mrs, CHILD, 
Mother's Book,” 


London: Printed for Themes Te ae N. Hail 
ey oO aa Seer Bet ga 


Where ma: 
‘ Lady Sandford’s "Stories fr from “Roman His. 
ory. 





UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OP THE KING. 





% Favourable 0 y for new Subscribers commencing the Work. 
*." Subscribers not yet up to the Press are urgently recommended to begin with the next 
Number, and have their Parts as published—for the value of their Work will be much enhanced 


by having them as early as others. 





April 30th will be published, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF THE FOURTH VOLUME 
OF 
FISHER’S NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 


Containing Portraits and MEemorrs of 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN Painted by H. Dawe, Esa. 
LORD BROUGHAM AND VAUX Srr Tuos. LawRENCE. 
SIR D. BREWSTER, LL.D. F.R.S. Sir H. RaEsury. 
H. R. H. THE PRINCESS VICTORIA ANTHONY STEWART. 





Three Volumes of the National Portrait Gallery are now before the Public; and the Proprietors of the Work have mes satisfaction 
back, with a feeling of honest pride, upon the result of three s of unceasing exertion and vast expenditur 
of att the discovery of engraving upon steel, it was impossible that a Series of Portraits like the present could have loam roduced 
in the necessary style of excellence under a sum so large as to place a collection of the kind beyond the reach of individ of mo- 
derate fortune. But the durability of this new material enables the Proprietors of the Nationa! Pertrait Gallery to present the pub- 
lic with fine ye of the best and most interesting od pcyppaw ever painted in the country, at a price so moderate, andin a mode 
of as to be within the means of all; whilst meriting, both in contents and appearance, a place in the best 
and most costly « collections, public and private. 
The object of this wip oar: Se! —_ twofold :— 
ana to effect an authentic impartial record of the illustrious of all ranks, professions, and parties, of a period marked by 
re important events than any ae age, and at which British greatness in intellect, arms, and art, stands pre-eminent in 
the history of the world. 
Sentai, while effecting this object, to advance the cause of the Fine Arts; and, in every possible case, to give not merely a 
faithful sstamhitnos of the individual, but, by procuring works from the easels of the most distinguished Artists, and entrustin 
them to Engravers ypeyn qualified to do tered their merits, to exalt the reputation of the British School of Painting, whic! 
d for 


“ The Thipe Volumes now ae poe Portraits of their Majesties 
GEORGE III., GEORGE IV., WILLIAM IV., AND KING LEOPOLD, 
5 of Mem bere of the Royal Family 10 of Celebrated Lawyers 
29 of pee 10 of Remarkable Literary 
9 of Disti Tpulshed Nobility . ¢ Rctetitc {Character 
10 oF Military } Commanders oa Accomplished Artists 
7 of Eminent Divings 








Of the original Pictures of these Portraits, 
29 pain Sir Thos. Lawrence $ were ted b; 
Shee tei by “ le ee oe YO Martin Shee 
H eee peeceses Sir Joshya Reynolds 
- Whitiam Beechey Sir H. Raeburn 


Gardening, Bolany, &c. 
A new edition, - res “ore ice 4s, handsomely half-bound, or 
INGLEY’S ‘PRACTICAL INTRO. 
DUCTION to Pekectecs illustrated by References, un. 
der each Definition, to ye od easy access, and with Plates” 4 
new and greatly japrered og 
By JOH N FROST. I F.A.S. F.L.S. &c. 
Abercrombie’s Gardener's Pocket J ournal, 
containing, in monthly order, omey thing necessary to be denads 
the Kitchen, Fruit, and Flower Garden, rub! »Green-House, 
Hot-House, &c.; with Lists of Plants, Shrubs, Fruit and Porest 
Trees, Flowers, &c. &c. 19th edition, corrected and enlarged b 
an eminent Botanist, price only 2s. sew 7 
Hortus Cantabrigiensis; or, an Accented 
Catalogue of Indigenous and Exotic Plants, cultivated in & 
Cambridge Botanic Garden. By James Donn. A new 
gn iy ly imppored edition, by Sinclair, with numerous Cuts, ie 


‘ Culpeper’s Roglich Herbal, enlarged by Dr. 

‘arkins, and d bali: 

edition, many Plates, me 5 Rae or with cocaine 

- Dr. Aikin’s Woodland Companion ; or, g 
rief Description of British Trees, with A 

Uses. With 28 Plates. 34 edition, price 9s. halt. eo ig ofthe 

The Catechism of Nature, improved by Joyee, 
18mo. price 1s. sewed. 

Best's Art of Angling, confirmed by a Life 
of Experience; to which is. added, Nobb’s Complete Troller. 
| gv es edition, with a Plate of Flies, much improved. Price 

The Complete Grazier; or, Farmer's and 
Landowner's te oy Guide. By a aoe Grazier. 5th 
edition, enlarged an d with nu- 
merous Cuts, 8vo. ae 17s. boards. — 

Under the gery xe of the Societ, th 
W Useful Kaoviedga: ty for the Diffusion 
wt Treatise on Planting, Nos. 1 to 4, price 


“8 e Select Farms,”’ Nos. 1 to 4, price 6d. each. 
London : Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, . Paternoster Rov. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS, 


Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
In monthly volumes, small 8vo. 6s. in cloth. 
On May 1, being Vol, XXX. of the above, Vol. II. of 


ISTORY of SPAIN and PORTUGAL, 
(4 vols.) 
On June 1, History of Spain and Portu; 1, Vol. III. 
On July 1, Mackintosh’ 's History of E England ‘Vol. ill. 
Published April 2, History of Spain oat Portu, al, Vol. I. 
London: Longman and Co.; and John ‘Taylor. 


Next week, in 3 vols. 
Oc 


THE DEMOCRAT. 

















pm the reanine 37 ty ‘Leslie _ hei — Lonsdale— Howard — Harlow — Edridge + Dawe— Mrs. C 

raham, 

Iti ith higher feeli of ordin: tificati the P: receive dai in which 

their ie Work i is ela ae thie evjdencet 2 will i matertatty : to the imp of future volumes. of Ves the work was com- 
XP difficul however, which, they 

aha of the ill This difficulty no sationel oxime’ a4 


» by P 
i of whom it is their object to form orm an ‘assemb! 
nue por quarters mumerous offers aré made to them of desirable portraits, to oo ] the spaces which ain unoccupied in 
their Gallery; and t! oifers call for their grateful acknowledgments. The 
pees rs therefore confi 


Fy " 




















selection is thus a! ied ; ie Pro- 
y trust, that, with the cordial co-operagion which ‘they receive from the Nobility an Geniey ot Bestaed, 
the perfect exclusion of party spirit, the Portrait Se si will not only to their p ut in every 


respect support, with conscious integrity, its National 





Opinions 
Mr. Renta, in a letter to the Proprietors, remarks—*‘ Your National Portrait Gallery is indeed a very beautiful, and will here- 


ed a very valuable work.” 

“Asina nce notice we did full justice to the beau of the National Portrait Gallery, we have now rather 
dwelt on its | merle; but we cannot but call public tteation toa = which is at — a splendid nistorical monument, a 
source of amusement, and, both in contents ost magnificent library; yet sold at a price so moderate, 
as to be within reach "of @ limited income.”—New Monthi; Magazine. 

« Three such plates for three times the cost of the publication, would, in our ee bea ageing acquisition.” —Literary Gaz. 

*« In conclusion, we think this canine) ys lication well Try of its name ior we Cannot conceive any work more 
likely to create a desire in neble and t eenageus 3 us youths to go and ¢ do likewise ;’ han oy a spirit of emulation that may prove of 
inestimable service to our country.” '¢ Mayazine. 

“ We have several times had occasion to monrape enet in terms of high praise of the p which 
and splendid work.”—John Bulli 
London: Fisher, Son, and iy ‘atwhom, and of all le Booksel the United Kingdom p Recpectnoss may be 

obtained; and to whom Country Booksellers are requested to Sie for the Agency of the Work. 





this marvellously cheap 








In 6 vols. 8vo. price 3/. 3s. in boards, a new edition of 


Treatment of Sheep 
Uniler the tov tho In@anten of HE THEOLOGICAL and MISCELLA- 


Useful Knowledge, by Baldwin Becky for price 6d, 
A F NEOUS WORKS of the late Rev. WILLIAM JONES, 
HE M n dahon gel SHEPHERD?’S|M.a<. Minister of Nayland, Suffolk. ‘To which is prefixed, a 
MANUAL, Short Account Bio i fe and W: 
1 Observations. Surgical ¢ Obeer: LLI Ae ‘STEN 
vations—3. 


Es 

. b ington, St. Peuls Churchyard, 
Lene con tee. Bei the RXiVen Nomber Watertoo ace, 

of the Farmat’s Series rr . 


The a We a of Mr. Jones may be purchased separately : 

The Publications ofthatasites ender they the Title ofthe “Farmer's! 1. A Course of Lectures on the Figurative 

The Horse in 15 Numbers as "6d: ; or: bend. oad the Holy Scriptures. es psd 8v0. price 7s. 
somely bound in cloth, price Se. 6d. . ie Catholic Doctrine of a t 

Four N Numbersof Accounts of*‘Select Farms,” me price Le. 6d. reget anaes 

intended to exhibit goed Speckmeps ¢f Husbandry in various Parts 3. Letters from a Tutor to his Pupils, upon 


Literary and Moral Su jects. 18m ice 3s. in board: Bs. 6d. 
» Now Ito 4 To be townd., ’ wer re 


pee og oer 4, The Book of Nature ; or the True Sense 
*s oa if ‘ork on 
oe <2 





Printed for J., wt and 





Washington Irving's New Sketch-! Book. 
On the Ist of 32 r 2 feveh fee uniformly with the 


ook,” 
HE ALAM BR A. 
BG EOFPREY CRAYON. 
Author of the “‘ 8ketch-Book,” and “« Bracebridge H. “Haes] 
Henry Ce Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlingt 


DINBURGH REVIEW, No. o. CIX. will 


be published on Thursday, | the 96th of April. 


Contents 
1. Mrs. Somerville’s Mechanism of the Heavens. 
2. Bowles’s Life of Bishop Ken 
3. ~ on the Supply and. “Consumption Of the Preciqus 


4. The Waverley Novels. 

5, Government of British Pe sovaee Systems 

Life and Writings of Dr. Curr 

Jeremie on Colonial Slavery. 

The Greek Authoresses. 

Ee si 8 's Novels—E. ace 
story, Wrongs, and Claims of Polan 

Nares’s ‘Memoirs of Lord Treasurer Burleigh—Politicl and 
Rell igious oe ety of his ae 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Co; 

an sy Adam Black, Edinb argh. 


New aie ton Street, April 1831. 
R. BURKE’ Ss ERAGE and 
RONETAGE Ny 1832. 

The Fourts edition of the above valuable | work is now nearly 
ready for and en! 

the highest authorities, and with entirely new Engravings of the 

Arms; and the public are requested to be particular in sending 

their Orders to their respective Booksellers, to prevent the sub- 


stitution of any other Work. d Bentley, New Bar- 
Colburn an ey» Cumming, 


bh hes 


“ee 








To be published by Messrs. 
Dublin Street; Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; and J. 
ublin. 


the press, » post | Bro. ». Ba. Gd. boards, 
ated, permission, to Her Most Gracious Majesty, 
‘HE MESSIAH ; a Poem, in Six Books. 
By the Author tt The On Omni ce of the Deity,” Se 
Hail, Son of the ‘eir of both worlds, 
On thy glorious — 
Now enter, and begin to save mankind.—. 
London: 8. Mawnder, 30, Regent Street, 


ane eede Place. 
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of Things Explained tn al'tousds Easy to the Capacities of Child- 
In 19mo. 7th #1 Engravings, 


Ten. sethcus 1. price Le 
7s. 
ONVERSATIONS oo BOTANY. The pun, nicer a ‘New Play, in 
object of this worl is to ley persons to acquire ianeih aati SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 
pay wtye ah Gere ee ‘oolscap Svo. with a Design by Wilkie, 
itanele byes Bopravcg exceptions) is examined, and the "hiaid “ot Elvar, a Poem. By Allan 


—- an E ving. 
Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Co. E. Moxon, 64, New Bond Street; and sold by all Booksellers. 








LONDON A. SCRIPPS, # 


RARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, 
the LITERARY GAZBITE rg ae C: vd heal 
Waterloo B: 
Street ; aleo by J 
Maribor 5 
ind Co, Glasgow ; 
@ 
America, O. Rich, 18, Red ‘Lion Square, London. 
J. MOYES, 28, Castle Street, Leicester Square- 
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